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EITBRATURA. 


SONNETS. 


BY HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


Hast thou not seen an aged rifted tower, 

Meet habitation for the Ghost of Time, — 

Where fearful ravage makes decay sublime, 
And destitution wears the face of power ? 

Yet is the fabric deck’d with many a flower 

Of fragrance wild, and many-dappled hve, 

Gold streak’d with iron-brown and nodding blue, 
Making each ruinous chink a fairy bower. 

F’en such a thing methinks I fain would be, 
Should heaven appoint me to a lengthen’d age; 
So old in look, that Young and Old may see 

The record of my closing pilgrimage : 

Yet, to the last, a rugged wrinkled thing 

To which young sweetness may delight to cling ! 





How shall a man fore-doom’d to lone estate, 
Untimely old, irreverently grey, 

Much like a patch of dusky snow in May, 
Dead sleeping in a hollow, all too late— 

How shall so poor a thing congratulate 

The blest completion of a patient wooing, 

Or how commend a younger man for doing 
What ne’er to do hath been his fault or fate? 
There is a fable, that I once did read, 

Of a bad angel, that was someway good, 

And therefore on the brink of Heaven he stood, 
Looking each way, and no way could proceed ; 
Till at the last he purged away his sin 

By loving all the joy he saw within. 





Sweet music steals along the yielding soul, 
Like the brisk wind that sows autumnal seeds ; 
And it hath tones like vernal rain that feeds 
The light green vale, ordain’d ere long to roll 
In golden vales o’er many a wealthy rood; 

And tones it hath, that make a lonely hour 
The silent dwelling of some lovely flower. 
Sweet Hermitess of Forest solitude. 

I loved sweet music when I was a child, 

For then my mother used to sing to me: 

I loved it better when a youth so wild, 

With mene of love it did so well agree; 
Fain woald I love it to my latest day, 

If it would teach me to believe and pray. 





Now nature in her vernal green is clad, 

And windy March puts on the robe of May ; 
The primrose is abroad, the buds half-way 
sg their lips ; all things are blithe and glad: 
Then wherefore should I droop in semblance sad, 
And contradict the promise of the air? 

Ah, me! I can but think of those that were, 
And now are not—of those dear friends I had, 
And have not. Alice, thou art very meek, 
And hast the faith that makes affliction good. 
It would be wholesome to my perilous mood 

If I could see the tear upon thy cheek. 
Methinks we could talk out a day—a week, 

Of those we loved. Oh, Alice! would we could. 


— 


LUCY NEAL, 
LATINE REDDITA: 


By Cuarues De La Pryme. 


Bahmia me genuit, dominus mihi nomine Delus, 
Flava puella illi Lucia Neala fuit. 
Me quasi suspectum furem male vendidit ille, 
Et procul a patria victima raptus eram. 
Lucia preedulcis, si nunc mihi Lucia adesses, 
Huic tumido cordi gaudia quanta dares! 
Nigrorum in chorea preluxit Lucia saltans, 
Ipsa puellarum Lucia prima fuit. 
Gossipium carpens errare solebat in agris, 
Lucia ibi primum visa et anata mibi. 
Lucia confecta est morbo (dolor heu mihi quantus !) 
Languenti sed opem non medicina tulit. 
Nuntia mox nigro mihi venit epistola signo, 
Hei mihi ter misero, Lucia mortua erat ! 
Abrepta est, eheu! sed pectore vulmus inhwret, 
Et mihi vivit adhue Lucia corde meo. 
Decursu vite quum mortis imagine cingar, 
Vox dabit ima sonum, Lucia cara, Vale. 
Lucia predulcis, si nune nihi Lucia adesses, 


H : : : . ' 
Trin. Col. Cam uic tumido cordi gaudia quanta dares! 








FRENCH JOURNALS AND JOURNALISTS.* 


. . not, gentle reader ! start not, nor be in the least frightened or 
pm ed, for we don’t mean to trace the Press of Frauce from the 
“v4 times to the present day. That would require, not merely an 
ie but a volume, and a large and ponderous volume too, without 
We shat? if we were to do oy me like justice to the subject. 
en all not, therefore, go back to France of the seventeenth century, 
<P more than allude to the Mercure Frangais, one of the earliest 
rd = journals, commenced in 1605, and which, with its twenty- 
leein umes, extended to 1644. Neither shall we touch at any 
~ on - Mercure Gallant, which gave birth to the Mercure de 

iat “and to the Mercure Frangais of 1792. These, as well as the 
orical and Political Mercury, to which the great Bayle contributed, 

nd to have been modelled on the plan 

publication which was commenced in 
To all the earlier journals of France—e x- 


. * ° 
Histoire des Journeaux. Biographie des Jou rnalistes, contenant l’ Histoirel 


Politique, littéraire, industrielle 
1 t J le. ue. et ancedotique, de chaque Journa: 
nce we Biographue de ses fours. Par Kdmond Tester Paris, 
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cept the scandalous ones—the most illustrious savans, and the most 
learned and able men, contributed, so that even more than a century 
and a half age some of the most gifted and the most learned men of 
the day might be considered as connected with continental periodical 
literature. We need but mention Bayle, a host in himself, and Leclerc, 
Basnage, Garat, and Roussell. The Vouvelles de la République de 
Lettres, of which Bayle was the editor and almost the only writer, had 
a circulation over all Europe; and Voltaire, in his Conseils 4 un Jour- 
naliste, points out this miscellany as a model of the style and tone that 
ought to be assumed. f PY 

The name of the Moniteur, now so exclusively and entirely Parisian 
was borrowed from an‘ English journal called the Monitor, that ap- 
peared in 1759. In the following year, 1760, as if to run the race of 
rivalry even in journalism, our neighbours had a Moniteur—a broad 
sheet containing moral and political articles. It my be supposed that 
@ people so fond of news, gossiping, and scandal, as the French, did not 
confine themselves to moral and political journals merely. A hundred 
years ago, iz Paris—there is, alas ! nothing new under the sun—the 
Nouvelles & la Main existed; ® worse publication, by far, than our 
infamous, and, thank Heaven! defunct Satirists of London and Dublin 
—or than our discreditable 4dge of twenty years ago. Women—we 
regret to say, some of the worst of their sex—were put forward, as 
among ourselves, to manage these scandalous publications, and dis- 
charged servents and demireps of detestable repute were the chief 
purveyors. The high authorities of the ministry and the police, after 
matty warnings, at length interfered and threatened, not to bring the 
female slanderers before a court of law, but to immure them for life in 
aconvent. Even this had no effect, and at length the lieutenant de 

lice set a mouchard of the name of Mouché to work, who was himself 
implicated in the scandal, and who pitched upon half-a-dozen men and 
women—a couple of them, we are sorry to state, men of letters—who 
were compromised. But a Madame d’Argental and her valet de cham- 
bre,, one Billet, were the chief culprits. This illicit scandal seems to 
have been pretty well extirpated during the ministry of Vergennes. 

It‘s now nearly ninety-four years ago since the proprietor, or, as he 
was then called, titudazre, of one of the Mercurys of which we have 
been speaking, died at Rome. The berth was understood to be worth 
1000/, a-year, and Madame de Pompadour, the favourite of the day, 
sentor that charming writer, Marmontel, to know to whom it should 
be gigen. Marmontel named his friend Boissy, who did not long enjoy 
theaf' vantage. On Boissy's death, the Pompadour obtained the brevet 
»rmontel, who had helped his friend as a contributor,—who had, 
indeéu, written in the journal some of the most attractive of his tales. 
When Marmontel undertook the Mercure in 1758, it was not merely a 
newspaper, but a literary journal and a register of the theatres and 
places of public amusement. Marmontel, all simple and unsuspicious 
as he was at first, soon found out that to edit a newspaper was no trifle. 
He graphically compares it himself au travail de Sisyphe ou a celui 
des Danaides. The simple man of genius, however, called to aid him 
in his task, not only some of the first French writers of the day, but 
some of the most distinguished foreigrfers then in Paris. Among his 
own countrymen we may mention D’Alembert, the Abbé Morellet, the 
Abbé Raynal, Marivaux, Chastellux, Chamfort, Guingenée, Panard, 
Gallet, and Collé ; and among foreigners, Galiani, Caraccioli, and De 
Creutz. 

Three years before Marmontel had sat down to the Mercure, the 
Abbé Arnaud and Freron were working at the Journal Etranger, 
and had Prévost, J. J. Rousseau, Grimm, and other distinguished men, 
as contributors. The Journal Etranger existed till 1763, when Suard 
and Arnaud were commissioned b e Government to undertake the 
Gazette de France, each with a salary of 10,000 francs a-year, equal 
to 800/. a-year in the times in which we live. The void created by the 
death of the Journal Etranger was, even a century ago—so intense is 
the love of our neighbours for journalisn—immediately filled up. 

To the Gazette Littéraire de Europe, which succeeded it, and which 
was patronized by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Diderot ani Saint 
Lambert contributed, Suard and Arnaud being the responsible ma- 
nagers The great and the rich of those days patronized this journal, 
and if it did not live long, the fault was not owing to the men of rank, 
the viewr talons rouges who flourished before the frst Revolution. 

There would be no end to this paper if we discoursed further on the 
antiquities of journalism before 1789. We shall, therefore, say no 
more on this part of the subject; nor, indeed, should we have said so 
much if M. Texier had not been completely silent on the subject. In 
the volume before us he says nothing of the earlier French journalism, 
—not much of the journalism antecedent to 1830, or a very great deal 
of the eighteen years’ journalism of Louis Philippe’s reign; so that 
his remarks are chiefly confined to the French newspaper press of 
the last three years. Out of the Revolution of 1789, however, sprung 
some of the greatest and best of the French journals, and among the 
rest that great repertory of facts, the Moniteur. The Moniteur was 
born cn the 24th Nevember, 1789, about the period when tke National 
Assembly continued at Paris those labours which it had commenced at 
Versailles. Shortly after this period, as we learn from the memoirs of 
Maret, afterwards Dvke of Bassano, that gentlemen, then editor of 
the Bulletin de ? Assemblée Nationale, agreed to incorporate his paper 
with the Moniteur, and soon after became rédacteur en chef. Being an 
admirable short-hand writer, Maret rendered precious service in giv- 
ing the debates, the most faithful records we have of the events of that 
most interesting period. Into these details M. Texier does not enter. 
His account, indeed, of the great journal is one of the most meagre 
in his book, and says little for his industry or reading. He does 
not tell us, as he ought, that for sixty-two years the Muniteur has 
presented to the diligent inquirer a mine of historical wealth, in which, 
though there be some drogs, there is much precious and priceless ore, 
better worth the digging than even the mines of California. He does 
not even tell us the men of ability and merit who have co-operated as 
editors and contributors in making up the journal. Maret, Berquin, 
Rabaut de St. Etienne, La Harpe, Lays, Guingenee (atabanseder), 
Garat, (minister and senator), were the principal writers. Under the 
Consulate Suard was the editor, and so continued, if we mistake not, 
down till 1845 or 1846. During his nearly half century of collabora- 
tion he was assisted by such men as Champollion, Tissot, Keratry, 
Aubert de Vitry, Champagnac, and others. 

We learn from the work of M. Texier, that M. Suard has died very 
recently, and that the Government has directed that his papers 
| should not be opened for fifty years. The manager of the Moniteur 

at this moment is M. Ernest Panckoucke, the grandson of Chas, James 
Panckoucke, the father of M. Suard, and the son of the late editor. 
The rédacteur en chef is M. A. Grin, a gentleman who had been editor 
of the Journal général de France when that paper was Doctrinaire. 
M. Grin owes his present position to M. Guizot. The dramatic criti- 
cisms of the Muniteur are written by M. Sauvage, author of some well- 
known operatic pieces, as L’Eau merveilleuse, Le Caid, &. The 
Moniteur forms a collection of 108 or 110 volumes, and as complete 
copies of it are very rare, it fetches a very high price. 


t Voltaire, Melanges (ittéraires, 
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M. Texier is much more discursive and diffasive in reference to the 
Débats than in reference to the Moniteur, and is in general correct. 
But he omits to state that Francis and Lewis Bertin, the one the fathor, 
the other the uncle of the present proprietor of the Débats, were the 
men who first founded journalism as it now exists, or rather as it 
existed before the Revolution of 1848; and made it a er in the 
State, if not preponderant, at least equal to any other. Francis was 
the elder brother, and continued till the period of his death rédactew 
en chef et gérant of the journal. Lewis, the younger brother, after 
having been long a momber of the Chamber of Deputies, was sent soon 
after the Revolution of 1830 to Holland as ambassador, and made a 
member of the Chamber of Peers. The elder brother was not merely 
a man of the world, but a gentleman and a scholar; a man of large 
views in legislation and politics, and of a generous, kindly, and love- 
able nature.’ His brother, the ambassador, had, perhaps, more of 
order and continuity in his operations and mauner of labour, for he 
was er as aman of business. Though an excellent classical 
scholar, delighting in the masterpieces of antiquity, he never 
strayed into ‘the primrose path of dalliance,’ or philandered with the 
poets of Greece, of Rome, or of Italy, when there was actual business 
to be done. The Destine were men respectably, nay, honourably born. 
Their father, who been secretary to the Duke de Choiseul, the 
minister, died young. The elder Bertin was old enough to have wit» 
nessed some of the horrors of 1793, and to have been at some 


of the stormy and agi debates of that extraordinary time. This 
circumstance may have a tendency to give a particular colour and 


hue to his political opinions. M. Texier states that the Journal des 
Débats is the most ancient organ of the Parisian press. From bi a 
has gone before, the reader will perceive that this is an error. We 
believe it is also an error to state, as does M. Texier, that the Journal 
des Débats et Décrets was founded in 1789 by Barrére and Louvet. 
There is, indeed, the additional authority of M. Leonard Gallois, who 
has made many researches on the subject, for this statement, who om 
so far as to say the Débats was founded on the 27th August, 1789; 
but, notwithstanding this apparent certainty and circumstantiality, 
there is a statement in the Histoire du Journal des Débats to the com 
trary; and M. Alfred Nettement, now the editor of the Opinion Pub- 
ligue, who has been connected with the Parisian press for a quarter of 
a century, and who published some vears ago a critical history of the 
Débats in the Gazette de France, maintains that this famous journal 
was instituted in the middle of the last year of the cignieant> century, 
as he somewhat ee a expresses himself. The better Kyo 
seems, however, to be, that n the elder purchased for 20,000 
francs, or 800/. of our mcney, the name and copyright of a Journal 
d@’ Annonces. To edit this small miscellany, the far-seeing man en- 
listed men of science, learning, and taste, but inexperienced in the art 
of journalism. Among the earliest contributors were Géoffroy, Dus- 
sault, the Abbe Feletz, and Delalot. The first number of the new 
journal caused a sensation; and to cause a sensation in Paris is to 
succeed @ merveille. The feuilleton of Géoffroy became the rage. 
There was criticism, literary, artistical, theatrical; there was learn- 
ing, there was wit, /aissez aller, and perfect abandon. The result was® 
great run of deserved prosperity. The Débats bad soon, in consequence, 
from 20 to 30,000 subscribers ; and it deserved to have them, for the 
mode in which it treated all public topics was dexterous in the ex- 
treme, distinguished by moderation, good taste, and an Atticism of 
style now unknown. At the end of the year 1805, so admirably wag 
the Débats conducted, that the Messrs. Bertin were said to be 

200,000 francs a-year, or 8000/. of our money, by their r. T 
prosperity was chiefly owing to the articles of Géoffroy, Hofman, De- 
lalot, and Feletz. These are details into which M. Texier docs not 
enter. We believe, however, the compiler of the volume before us ig 
accurate in stating that the Débats assumed the title of Journal de 
? Empire as soon as Buonaparte was crowned emperor, or, at all eventa, 
very early in 1805. The Senatus Consulte organique pro to the 
First Consul the title of Emperor on the 18th May, 1804. He wag 
crowned Emperer at Notre Dame on the 2d December of the same year, 
and King of Italy on the 26th May, 1805. On the fall of Napoleon the 
Journal de Empire again became the Débdats, and on the return from 
Elba relapsed into the Journal de ? Empire, which it again laid aside 
for the title Débats on the return of Louis XVIII. M. Texier.does 
not, however, state that the proprietor of the Débats followed the ki 

to Ghent in March 1815; that in September he was named President 
of the Electoral College of the Seine, and soon afterwards was appointed 
Secretary-general of the Minister of Police. During the Restoration 
the Débats defended every administration, till the period when Cha- 
teaubriand entered into opposition, when the Journai followed him. 
The reason for this is not stated by M. Texier. 

Previous to, and after the Restoration, there had been an intimate 
literary connexion between Chateaubriand and the Bertins; in fact, 
Chateaubriand was one of the principal literary supporters of their 
journal, as well as his friends Tammenats, then a high Royalist, De 
Benald, and Charles Nodier. This circumstance stated, the conduct 
of the Dédbats admits of easy explanation, and needs no justification or 
apology. The Débats, in the reign of Charles X. also sustained the 
moderate and conciliating administration of M. de Martignac—a cir- 
cumstance which ought to be mentioned to its credit, and not guasi- 


-reproachfully, in the manner of M. Tcxier. 


e now come to the more modern epoch of the Débats—to the 
period from 1827 to the Revolution of July 1880—when many of the 
present contributors were fast rising into fame, Among these must be 
mentioned one of the best political writers of the present day—if nt 
indeed, the very best—we mean M. de Sacy, son of the cele 
Orientalist, Antoine Sylvestre de Sacy, created a baron by Napoleon 
in 1818 ; and M. Saint Mare Girardin, whose 7'ab/eau de /a Littérateur 
Francaise obtained the soar of Eloquence from the French Academy. 
Nor should we forget Salvandy, who, thought a most indifferent and a 
shamefully servile and snobbish minister, who in his corres: 
in Spenish and semi-Oriental style, threw himself at the of his 
majesty (yet, poor man, he is to be pardoned, for he is the son of a 
distrocked monk and an exclaustrated nun), was yet as anews 
writer excellent, posesssing vigour, vivacity, clearness, and that w 
is most necessary in France, a certain briskness not devoid of tartness. 
Albeit Salvandy, from 1824 to 1830, rendered excellent service to the 
Débdats by his leading articles, yet it is a proof of the in dence 
and public spirit of the journal, that when this man became Minister 
of Public Instructtion the Débats turned against its old contributor, 
and espousud the cause of the University supported by Cousin. It 
should also be remembered, as M. Texier fairly puts it, that when the 
Royalty of July, in 1832 and 1833, spared no effort or compliance to 
render itself acceptable to the court of St. Petersburgh, the Journal 
des Debats sustained the cause of Poland, and was not sparing either in 
reproaches or in attacks. In 1826 and 1827, the circulation of the 
Débats diminished certainly one-half, and from no fault of either 
proprietors or writers. But & new competitor had started up im the 
person of the Globe, a journal which numbered some of the ablest and 





most instructed men of France among its contributors. Among these 
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must be enumerated De Remusat, minister under Thiers, and who has 
recently rendered himself notorious by ng forward a motion 
the stability of the Baroche ministry in the Legisia- 
tive Assembly; Duvergier d’Hauranne, then one of the deputies tor 
Cher ; Duchatel and Dumon, afterwards Ministers of the Interior and 
of Public Works under the reign of Louis Philippe ; and Piscatory, 
who ns ne to Greecein 1823 to defend the cause of Independence, 
first flesh s maiden literary sword in the Giode, on his return. It 
is curious that all these men (with the exception of Duchatel and Da- 
mon, who are not members of the Legislative Assembly) are now 
rating to a common intent under Thiers, who, when they were at the 
lobe, was writing criticisms and .— articles in the Constitution- 
el and Courrier Francais. To the Vilelile and Poligac ministries the 
Débats, as may be supposed from its connexion with Chateaubriand 
and Salvandy, was desperately opposed; though when the actual 
struggle came, it made no such energetic remonstrances as the other 
als against the illegal ordonnances. After the Three Days of 

uly some of the older writers in the Débate retired from the field— 
among others Duvicquet, the theatrical critic and writer of the feuil- 
leton, and M. Frizzel, a gentleman of Irish origin, and, if we mistake 
not, in early life member of the Irish bar. The vacant throne of Du- 
vicquet has been since filled by Jules Janin, a writer of greet fecun- 
dity and incontestable merit, but conceited maniéré, and full of affec- 
. One of the former contributors to the Globe, the ancient St. 
Simonian, Michael Chevalier, soon after the Revolution of July became 
a contributor to the Dédats; and he still continues to write in it on 
subjects connected with Fe mp banking and material and engineer- 
improvements. M. Texier truly states, that one of the causes that 
has most contributed to the success of the Débdats is the large, liberal, 
and intelligent manner in which it has treated foreign politics. This 
M. Texier attributes to its high position and very considerable pecu- 
resources. There is, unquestionably, some truth in these re- 

, but not as applicable to the last few a. The Débats has 

made the gravest mistakes in reference to the affairs of Italy, and 
more to the affairs of Rome in 1849 and 1850; and also in 
reference to English politics in 1850 and 1851. The writer, who has 
exhibited so much ignorance as to the state of feeling in Rome and 
in the Legations it is who has discovered recently that Lord Howard 
of ham isa Roman Catholic, that Fitzgerald, duke of Leinster, 
one of dukes of Ireland, is also of the same taith; and that the 
brewers’ draymen’s assault on Haynau betokens an aggression on pro- 

y- These mistakes would be merely laughable if M. Bertin, who 

in other respects a sensible and well-informed man, did not maintain 
that this pet writer understands Italian and English subjects better 
than any maninFrance. It istrue that the Débats’ summary of fo- 
reign news is good, and that its extracts from foreign newspapers 
are not always taken from the eet, at 200 francs 
a-month, to all subscribers from the Rue Jean Jacques ; but here 
our praise must stop. In the articles which have appeared for 
the last five years on foreign polstics, we can ourselves see nothing ex- 

traordinary even in style or mode of treatment, while the information 
is either apocryphal or occasionally ludicrously erroneous; as in the 
instances we have cited about England. 

In the days of Louis Philippe, and for fifteen years previously to 
1830, it was.different. There was scarcely a remarkable minister in 
those times who had not occasionally written in the Débats, or fur- 
nished it information. In the palmiest days ofthe monarchy of July, the 
columns of the Débats were open to all the king’s aides-de-camp, se- 
cretaries of commandements, and personal friends; such as De Mon- 
talivet, Cuvellier Fleury, &c. A writer who then distinguished him- 
selfin the Débats was sure of favourable notice, and, in time of, pro- 
motion. A succession of able Premiers Partis has made many a council- 
lor of state, many a maitre des requétes, many a consul—indeed even 
an ambassa‘or, in the person of M. de Bourquenay, who was nota dis- 

writer, though he possessed the talent of prosperously push- 
dng on his own personal fortunes. 

. Texier states, that the Débats has acquired the repute of long- 
sightedness, and a species of political divination. Most assuredly it 
deserved not this repute in reference to the Revolution of 1848, for, to 
the last moment, it raised no warning yoice to reveal the deplorable 
cecity of M. Guizot, or to warn that augtere intriguer—that doctoral 

t of the Genevese school, that he was hurrying the monarchy to 

on by madly denying an extension of the electoral franchise, 

and also the right of public meetings, whether in the open air, at ban- 
quets, or otherwise. After the events of February 1848, the Débats, 
with folded arms, ye. gra {itself to fate. Now and again, indeed, it 
exhaled its sorrows and its regrets for that constitutional monarchy 
which it failed to warn, and which it sustained in its errors and mis- 
takes to the last moment. But ts were unavailing in March 
April, and May, nay, even to the end of December, of the year 1848. 
The conduct of the Débdats in reference to General Cavaignac, however, 
was fairer than could be caproted from the paid organ of nearly every 
Royalist ministry from 1816 to 1848. This paper gave to the gallant 
general an independent and disinterested support. Even in the strug- 
gle between the present president, M. Louis N. Buonaparte, and Ca- 
vaignac, the Dedats, notwithstanding the pressing instances of the 
Coastitutionnel and vuther journals, held itself aloof in a position of 
dignified neutrality. Nor has the Debats, at any time since 1848, 
ven in to those dreams of empire in which the personal adherents of 

e tenant of the Elysée, and indeed, in which M. Buonaparte himself 
has been till of late too prone to indulge. This is nut marvellous. 
Why, indeed, should the Débats have any love for the name of Buona- 
parte ? or any affection for the empire ? 

The present proprietor of the Dgdats cannot forget that under the 
emperor he was often constrained to an unwilling silence; and that, 
when on one occasion he exhibited a recalcitrant spirit, he was driven 
from his own journal, and the properiy in it bestowed on a more obse- 
quious and sycophantic scribe. It may be answered, that even with an 
empire in our own day such things could not occur. Very probably, 
indeed certainly, not. But as, to use a vulgar phrase, a burnt child 
dreads the fire, so may M. Armand Bertin be well excused for feeling 
@ reasonable, or, if you will, an unreasonable horror of anything 
a the name of Empire. ; 

Since the 10th December, 1848, or rather since the early days of 
1849, and most especially since the period when the majority in the 
Legislative Assembly began to constitute itself, the Débats has exhi- 
bited itself more and more opposed to the system that has existed for 
the last three years. To the calumnies of Chenu, Tirel, and such-like, 
the conductors of the Débats far too credulously opened their columns. 
This was unworthy and unjust. We can conceive an old monarchical 
journal disliking the men connected with the republic, and preferring 
all whose hopes were bound up with the monarchy of July. But fair 

lay is a jewel, and there are poisoned weapons which civilized na- 

ons and combatants avoid in warfare. M. Texier is right in charac- 
terizing the Journal des Débats as a paper without enthusiasm, with- 
out generous instincts, without sensibility, without any propension to 
to anything great and noble. This is true. The Dédats wishes neither 
to be beyond nor behind the day—neither to be much in advance, nor 
yet far in the mental rear, if we may so say, of its readers. 

The Débdats is aaa read by the wealthy landed proprietors, public 
functionaries, the higher classes of the magistracy, the higher classes 
of merchants and manufacturers, by the agents de change, barristers, 
notaries, and what we in England would call country gentlemen. Its 
circulation in 1846. was about 13,000, and M. Texier states it now at 
12,000; but we should think 10,000 nearer the mark. If it circulate 
12,000 now, it certainly must have considerably risen since 1849. 

The chief editor of the Dédats is, as we befure said, Armand Bertin. 
He was brought up in the school of his father, and is now about fifty 
years of age, or probably a little more. M. Bertin is a man of esprit 
and of literary tastes, with the habits, feelings, and demeanour of a 
well-bred gentleman. “‘J/ est sceptique,” says M. Texier ; “‘ et il croit 
ala monarchie ; il est Voltairien, et il défende le Pape.” Of an agreeable 
and facile commerce, the editor of the Débats is a man of elegant and 
Siewrne habits ; but does not allow his luxurious tastes to interfere 
With the business of this nether world. According to M. Texier, he 
reads with his own P ops. neper and editorial eyes all the voluminous 
correspondence of the office on his return from the sa/on in which he 
has spending the evening. If in the forenoon there is anything of 
wo tee to learn in any quarter of Paris, M. Bertin is on the scent 

seldom fails to run down his game. Ata certain hour in the day 
he appears in the Rue des Prétres, in which the office of the Débats is 
situate, and there assigns to his collaborators their daily task. The 
compiler of this volume before us, who, as we stated, is himself con. 
nected with the Parisian press, writing in the Sidc/e, and who, it may 
therefore be supposed, has had good opportunities for information. 
states that, previous to the passing of the Tinguy law, M. Bertin never 
wrote in his own journal, but contented himself with giving to the pro- 
ducts of so many pens the necessary homogeneity. But be this as it 
may, it is certain he has often written since the law requires the signa- 
turé obligateire. What, our country readers may ask, is the signature 
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cat-genéral at Riom, and pleaded for all newspapers, good, bad, and 
indifferent. The provisions of the law, however, require that to each 
article a signature should be signed in full. We believe we may say, 
proprietors of, and writers in, journals in Paris, were unanimously 
0) to this proj 


THe Alvion. 


? This, that each individual writer is constrained by the 


obligatoire y 
visions of the law to append his name in full to his article. This 
aa introduced, as well as we remember, about the endiag of May or | £° 
the beginning of June 1850, by two Legitimist deputies, M.M. Tinguy 
and Laboulie, 
afterwards. 
right of the constituante for La Vendée, founded bimself a journal at 


sed sometime in July, and came into operation soon 
t is curious that M. Tinguy, who sat at the extreme 


apoleon Vendée, called the Publicateur, and that his fellow-labourer, 
aboulic, one of the members for the Bouches du Rhéne, was Avo- 


ect when first mooted; but now that it has become 
e law they are obliged to submit bon gre mail gré. To any habitual 


reader of the Dédats it is needless to state that M. Armand Bertin ge- 
nerally signs 


the article on the eummary of foreign politics. 
It is a notorious fact, that under the Sonavale of the Barricades 


the influence of M. Bertin was most considerable, yet he only used this 
influence to obtain orders and decorations for his contributors. As to 
himself, to his honour and glory be it stated, that he never stuck the 
smallest bit of riband to his own buttonhole, or, during the seventeen 
years of the monarchy of July ever once put his feet inside the Tuil- 
eries. At the Italian Opera or the Varietes, sometimes at ,the Cafe 
de Paris, the Maison Dorée, or the Trois Fréres, M. Bertin may be 
seen enjoying the music, or his dinner and wine, but never was he a 
servile courtier on trencher-follower of the Monarch of the Barrialdes. 
It is after these enjoyments, or after his petit souper, that M. Bertin 


office of the paper. 
calls fot proofs, reads them, and when he has seen everything, and cor- 
rected everything, he then gives the final and authoritative order to 
g° to press, and towards two o’clock in the morning turns his steps 


t time for the day, or rather the night, to the 
There shutting up in his cabinet, he 


omeward. M. Bertin, says our author with some malice, a to 
er- 


that cluss of corpulent men so liked by Casar and Louis Philippe. 
sonally, M. Bertin has no reverence for what is called nobility, either 
ancient or modern. He is of the school of the Chaussee d’Antin, which 
would set the rich and intelligent middle classes in the places formerly 
occupied by Vessieurs les Grands Seigneurs. 


The ablest man, as we said before, connected with the Débdats, or in- 


deed, at this moment, with the press of France, is M.deSacy. DeSac 
is an advocate by profession, and pleaded in his youth some causes wi 
considerable success. At very early period of his professional exist- 
ence he allied himself with the Débats. His articles are distinguished 
by ease and flow, yet by a certain gravity and weight, which is divest- 


however, of the disgusting doctoral tone. He is, in truth, a solid 


and serious writer, without being in the least degree heavy. Political 
men of the old school read his Pay ers with pleasure, and most foreign- 
ers may read them with profit an 

modest, and retiring gentleman, of great learning, and a taste and tact 
very uncommon for a man of so much learning. Though he has been 


instruction. M. de Sacy is a simple, 


for more than a quarter of a century influentially connected with the 
Débats, and has, during eighteen or twenty years of the period, had 
access to men in the very highest positions—to ministers, ambassadors, 
to the sons of a king, andeven to the late king himself, it is mach to his 


credit that he has contented himself with a paltry riband and a modest 


place, as Conservateur de la Bibliothéque Mazarine. M. de Sacy b 
longs to a Jansenist family. dpropos of this, M. Texier tclis @ pléa- 
sant story concerning him. A Roman Catholic writer addressing him 
one day in the small gallery reserved for the journalists at the Cham- 
ber of the Deputies, said, ‘ You are a man, M. de Sacy, of too much 
cleverness, and of too much honesty, not to be one of us, sooner or la- 
ter.’ ‘Nota bit of it,’ replied sey ped M de Sacy ; ‘ je veux vivre et 
mourir avec un pied dans le doute et Pautre dans la foi.’ aa 
Saint-Marec Girardin is certainly, next to De Sacy, the most distin- 
guished writer connected with the Débats. He was originally a maitre 


d@ étude at the College of Henry IV., and sent one fine morning an ar- 


ticle to the Débats, which produced a wonderful sensation. The article 
was without name or address; but old Bertin so relished and appreci- 
ated it, that he was not to be foiled in finding out the author. An ad- 
vertisement was inserted on the following day, requesting the writer 
to call at the editor’s study, when M. Saint- Marc Girardin was h- 
ed as a regular soldat de plume to the establishment—a a 
gagement, which left him at liberty to leave his miserable méfitr of 
maitre d@étude. The articles written in 1834 against the Emperor of 
Russia and the Russian system were from the pen of M. Girardin. The 
maitre @ étude of former days became professor at the College of France 
—became deputy, and exhibited himself, able writer and dialectician as 
he was and is, as a mediocre speaker, and ultimately became academi- 
cian un des quarante. ’ 
Another distinguished writer in the Débats is Michel Chevalier. Che- 
valier is an ééve of the Polyteghnic School, who originally wrote in the 
Globe. When editor and gérant of the Globe, he was condemned to 
six months’ imprisonment for having developel in that journal the 


rhe of St. Simonianism. Before the expiration of his sentence 


e was appointed by Government toa sort of travelling commission to 


America; and from that ovuntry he addressed a series of memorable 
letters to the Débats, which produced at the time immense effect. 
Since that period, Chevalier was appointed Professor of Political Econ- 


omy at the College of France, a berth from whence he was remuved 
by Carnot, Minister of Public Instruction, but afterwards reinstated by 
subsequent ministers. Chevalier, thoigh an able man, is yet more of 
an economic writer than a — disquisitionist. His brother Augus- 
tus is Secretary-general of the Elysée. 

A writer who has latterly become prominent in the Débats is Mr. 
John Lemoine, a gentleman who possesses a certain suppleness and 
finesse of phrase ; but in reference to Italy and England, on which sub- 
jects he writes, commits egregious mistakes. 

The other contributors are Philarete Chasles, an excellent classical 
scholar, and a man well acquainted with English literature ; and Cu- 
villier Fleury, formerly a professor at the College of St. Barbe, and 
afterwards occupying a position in the household of one of the princes. 
M. Fleury is unquestionably a man of taste and talent. There are also 
M. Xavier Raymond, M. Alexandre Thomas, M. Louis Allory, Britt, 
Berlioz (for music), Delecluze (for the fine arts), Saint-Ange Tanski, 
and the celebrated Jules Janin. The productions of the latter as a 


feui/letoniste are so well known that we do not stop to dwell upon 


them. Janin is not without merit, and he is highly popular with a cer- 
tain class of writers ; but bis articles after all, apart from the circum- 
stances of the day, are but a rechauffé of the style of Marivaux. A 
curious fact is stated by M. Texier: it is, that all the writers in the 
Débats, excepting the proprietor, Armand Bertin are decorated. 





THE RATIONAL DOCTOR. 


Among the various sciences to which our old friend Mr. Bagges had 
addicted himself, one, which he cultivated with peculiar diligence, was 
that of Gastronomy. It is well known that over application is a fre- 
quent cause of injury to health; but, in no instance, perhaps, has it 
this effect more often than in the stady to which Mr. Bagges devoted 
his particular a:tention. He had been engaged in the prosecution of 
this pursuit satisfactorily and undisturbedly for some years, when at 
length, rather on a sudden, he was attacked with heartburn, loss of 
appetite, and other symptoms of indigestion, combined with weariness, 
indisposition to exert himself, and depression of spirits. He also expe- 
rienced unaccountable feelings of coldness and numbness in the extrem- 
ities, accompanied by prickings as with pins and needles, and occa- 
sional ——e. For the relief of these symptoms, which he imagined 
to proceed from cold, he tried brandy-and-water. Having taken a 
large and strong tumbler of this agreeable medicine, he went to bed, 
hoping to rise all right again the next day. Instead of that, however, 
Mr. Bagges awoke about two o'clock in the morning with an intolera- 
ble pain in the ball of the great toe; a sensation which, as he after- 
wards said, he could compare to nothing but to what he might imagine 
would be the torture of a bunion under hydraulic pressure. Daylight 
discovered the part affected to be semewhes swollen, and to exhibit a 
slight redness on its surface. Mr. Labell, the doctor, was sent for: 
the fact was, in short, that Mr. Bagges had got the gout. 

Mr. Bagges had his foot wrapped in flannel, bathed in hot water and 
in cold, leeched two or three times, and blistered once ; he was dosed with 
antimony, opium, ether, ammonia, snd ipecacuanha; and, finally, with 
colchicum. At last he recovered; in consequence of which of the 
above measures and remedies, or whether or not in spite of each or all 
of them, it is difficult to say. But gout is strong in its attachments. 
It seldom loses sight of an acquaintance once contracted. Regularly 
every year did gout attentively return and look in upon Mr. Bagges, us 
poset and as welcome a visitor as the collector of the income tax. 

ith the disease came Mr. Labell, the doctor, and a courseof treatment 
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so very similar to persecution as, rather than even the sufferings of 
‘iy itself, to entitle our friend to be canonised as a‘‘ martyr oa 





ut.” 
A long course of prosperity in a business which consisted in sel}j 
medicines under the pretence of treating diseases, at length enabied Mr 
Labell to retire from practice; and when Mr. Bagges had his next 4; 
of the gout, it was necessary for him to choose another medical attend. 
ant. His choice lighted on a pogetitenss by some years Mr Label’, 
junior, a gentleman whom he had occasionally met at the Royal Insti. 
tution on a Friday evening, and who had obliged him by explaining ty 
him portions of lectures which he did not comprehend, and had made 
an especial impression upon him by the recapitulation, with explanato. 
ry remarks, of an interesting discourse on physiology. Under the 
hands of Mr. Newby, the duration of the disorder was much less than 
it had ever been previously ; and the patient was soon enabled to cele. 
brate a happy recovery by a moderate dinner, to which, with many ae. 
knowledgments, he invited his physician. In the course of the even. 
ing the conversation turned on the subject of his recent illness. 

* Well, doctor,” said Mr. B , ** thanks to you—now don’t be mod. 
est ; I will say thanks to you; this last attack is theshortest I ever had 
Eh? but now, this is contrary to your usual experience, is it not 
Gout, I thought—gout—the oftener it repeated its visit, the longer it 
stopped with you, eh ?” 

«Why, Mr. Bagges,” replied eae ‘that is true enough in a 
general way. But the stay of gout, like that of most guests, depends 
on its reception.” 

*- Well, I may say,” observed Mr. Bagges, ‘‘ that you made me receive 
my guest in a most inhospitable manner this time, with your—what ?— 
antiphlo—” 

** Gistic,” Mr. conte suggested. 

* Antiphlo—” Mr. repeated, “gistic regimen. Label] used 
to say,—‘ Live ?—oh! live pretty much as usual. Take your—what? 
—your pint of portaday. Don’t eat curry—I should say curry wasa 
bad thing.’ Eh? now do you consider curry a bad thing ?” 

‘* A capital thing,” answered Newby, “ for the gout—but not, exaet- 
ly, for the patient. With regard to curry, I should say, Mr. Labell’s 
advice was judicious.” 

“ Well,” continued Mr. Bagges, ‘‘I was not to eat curry; and had 
better let hashed venison alone, and avoid sagting rich and high-sea- 
soned, and pastry—certainly not touch pastry. ‘ That’s all,’ he would 
say, ‘ Bagges, my boy ; only lay your foot up in flannel, apply this, that, 
or the other lotion, fomentation, liniment, leeches—what not—and take 
the medicine I shallsend:’ But you—now, you put me on what I should 
certainly call short commons. You didn’t starve me!—No: I don’t 
mean to say that; but you did—yes, you did stop the supplies to a very 
great extent.” 

“That was quite constitutional, sir,” urged Mr. Newby. 

** Yes, it was perfectly constitutional—quite parliamentary, consid- 
ering the crisis. But, is there nocertain cure for gout—no medicine— 
no recipe or prescription in particular? Those pills of yours gave me 
miraculous ease.” 

‘* There is none, Mr, Bagges, or your own recovery should have been 
more rapid. Neither for gout, sir, nor, strictly speaking, for any other 
disease. There are one or two disorders in which.the conditions are 
pretty uniform, and which are, therefore, generally removable by the 
same means. But even those are, in some cases, so complicated with 
other ailments as to call for additional treatment. Bark and quinine, 
for instance, are said to cure ague, and, practically speaking, so they 
do usually ; but still they cannot be depended on alone in that disor- 
der. However, for by far the greater majority of diseases, there is no 
such thing at all as a special remedy; and the treatment has to be va- 
ried in each according to the circumstances. In the next case of gout 
that I may have to treat, I may find my patient with a dry skin, and 
may have to take measures for procuring perspiration. In yours, I 
found the liver inactive. It was necessary to cause that organ to 
——- its functions; and for that purpose I gave you a mercurial. 

hose pills you seem so grateful to. So the relief afforded in one case 
by blue-pill, or calomel, might be derived, in another, from ipecacuan- 
ha, or antinony, or froma steam-bath without any medicine at all.” 

“Or a stiff tumbler of hot grog, eh?” suggested Mr. Bagges. 

. ** Not impossible,” replied Newby, ‘‘ hazardous as the remedy would 
e.” 

« Punch cures the gout, you know, the song says, as well as the chol- 
ic—eh ?—and the phthisic,” reasoned Mr. Bagges. 

«« Well,” said the medical man, * peébably is as likely to do so as 
any other specific.” 

“* But what do you mean, then,” demanded Mr. Bagges, ‘‘ by the cure 
of adisease? Ialways thought that the medicine you give acted by 
destroying the disease—neutralising some poison in the system—eh ’— 
as an acid does an alkali—at all events putting astop to the complaint.” 

‘Curing a disease,” answered Mr. Newby, ‘“‘on our part, means, 
literally, taking care of it, It is nature that cures in the sense of 
healing. All that we de, or can do, is to influence and regulate the 
natural operations. But, now, what do you imagine a disease to be?” 

‘‘ Eh?” answered Mr. Bagges, “‘why I should say—some morbid 
principle in the system—a certain noxious something—” 

‘* No, sir,” said Mr. Newby; “ that is just where you are wrong, and 
where the generality of the British public, and too many members, per- 
haps, of the British faculty, are wrong too. A disease is not a some- 
thing ” 

46 fe can’t be a nothing,” Mr. Bagges argued. “‘Gout, now—the 
deuce !—do you call that nothing ?” 

‘** What I mean,” explained Mr. Newby, “‘is, that a disease is not s 
particular thing, but a state of things. People are apt to speak of it 
as a substance or essence, a sort of being, comparable to a fiend or 4 
demon in possession of the human body ; and they look on the doctor 
as & — of conjuror—” 

‘* When very often,” interposed Mr. Bagges, ‘‘ that is just what he 6 
not.” 

** Or exorcist,” continued Mr. Newby, ‘ who casts out the evil spirit 
by the aid of certain drugs. Now diseases are processes—not individ- 
ualities. There are certain processes, you know, that necessarily take 
place in the human body.” 

** Digestion, for example,” remarked Mr. Bagges. 

** Yes !—digestion ; the conversion of food into chyme, of chyme into 
chyle, of age into blood; respiration and the aération of the blood; 
the circulation of this blood; the extraction from it of various sub- 
stances by the apparatuses called secreting organs; the deposition of 
new flesh, and absorption of the old: and soon. These are the ordi- 
nary processes of life. Disease is an extra-ordinary process.” 

** Well, itis extraordinary. It is very extraordinary that we poor 
mortals should be subject to disease,” Mr. Bagges moralised. 

** Disease, however, has an es: and, as perhaps I could show you, 
a beneficent one, Mr. Bagges. I said it was an extraordinary process. 
It is not one which occurs regularly, as a matter of course; certain 
circumstances are required to give rise to it. What are these circum- 
stances—that is to say, the causes of disease? Why, sir, they are ex- 
posure to cold, for instance; breathing bad air; habitual contact with 
deleterious substances ; eating unwholesome food ; partaking too cop!- 
ously, Mr. Bagges, of food and drink, which may be harmless in them- 
selves. I might add, sedentary occupations, mental emotions, end & 
variety of causes; all of which, however, may be classed under one 
general head of injuries.” ¥ 
wat a injury can affect the child who is born diseased ?” inquired 

r. Bagges. 

“Injury, the effects of which are transmitted by one of or both of 
his parents,” replied Newby ; ‘‘ and, therefore, you see that a man, 12 
impairing his own health, may inflict a wrong upon his offspring.” 

** Eh ?—the deuce—yes—to be sure!” said Mr. Bagges. - 

** Disease, then,” pursued Newby, “is a process occasioned by inju- 
ry. Now, what I am going to say may angen, a truism; but no mat- 
ter. Disease cannot take place in the dead subject.” 

** Well,” Mr. Bagges said, ‘I certainly should have mopeet that 
we wanted no ghost from the grave—eh ?—or the anatomical theatre— 
to tell us that.” 

“No! And yet decomposition takes place in the lifeless body. What 
is the difference between decomposition and disease?” ' 

** Ahem!” was the reply of Mr. Bagges. 

“Why, decomposition is a merely chemical process, and simply de- 
structive. Whereas disease is a vital process—one to which life, mark 
you, is essential.” 

‘* Humph!” 

“ oS it is not one of mere destruction.”’ ; 

“Ha!” 

** Let us,” continued Mr. Newby, “consider a simple bodily injury: 
and its resflt. We will take acase in which we can see what takes 
place with oureyes. Say,aburn. Apply the actual cautery to aden, 
body, and you only burn a hole in it; nothing ensues. But suppos¢ 
apply a hot poker to agiven portion of your exterior.” 





‘No, I thank you!” cried Mr. Bagges, instinctively rabbing himself 
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. ” proceeded, “to te this ou I 
“Wonk ie occasion a oak or the integrity of Mr. 
accom 


Bagges's surface. ont 
would—after the immediate on from the burn subsid- 
emake their 4 oe round the seat ofinjury. Inshort, inflam- 
mation would take lace, and would continue to exist for some time. In 
the meanwhile, the hole would gradually fill with new flesh, and would 
itimately skin over; and so the inflammation would end. Take the 
po of a wound, instead of a burn: let it bea cut finger. Here you 
pave i tion ocourring, too, to a smaller extent, to be sure; but 
still it does occur ; and its occurrence is necessary to the healing of 
the wound. A sort of living glue is poured out on the cut surfaces. 
It is shed from the mouths of minute blood-vessels, it joins the divided 
, and, at length, becomes a firm, fleshy substance; & live patch : 
hat, in short, we calla scar. The inflammation results in forming 
Wis glue. ‘Therefore we call it adhesive infsmmation. It is also call- 
ed healthy inflammation, to distinguish it irom other inflammations 
which do not end so favoursbly. But, if this same inflammation hap- 
in parts important to life, as those contained in the chest or abdo- 
ja it is regarded asa disease. §o it is if it take place in the eye—for 
instance, on the coloured part of the eye, termed the iris, where the ad- 
hesive matter, if poured out, might ciose the hole in the iris, called the 
upil, and thus blind the patient. In fact, adhesive inflammation is 


i simplest form.” 
eee fr ; but, if I understand you, the tenden- 


i 
ut 
ii 
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“ Disease ? ” gaid Mr. 
cy of the inflammation is to heal.” ; 

« Precisely 80; and in the simplest form of disease we see & process, 
excited by injary, the effect of which isto repair thatinjury. But 
other , admitted on all hands to be diseases, are as obviously 
remedial. The voracious consumption of unripe fruit, you know, Mr. 
Bagges, will afflict young gentlemen with a painful ailment, which, 
however, is evidently an effort of Nature to expel the cause of irrita- 
tion Many cutaneous eruptions are known to be salutary; and even 
a fit of the gout, as you may have heard, sir, and perhaps experienced, 
acts often as @ kind of clearance to the system. Indeed the nature of 
all disease appears, so far as we can determine it, to be, essentially, re- 
action against injury. But this reaction may be too powerful, or too 
weak ; it may be impeded, or perverted, or disturbed, or protracted, by 
a variety of causes; and then our professional interference, Mr. Bagges, 
becomes necessary.” 

«With your pills, and powders, and draughts, and mixtures, et cet- 
era?” interposed Mr. Bagges. : : 

« With means and appliances such as you mention,” said Mr. Newby, 
«and some others. And for what purpose? Weshall see. Let us go 
back to the case of the cut finger. The simple inflammation arising 
from that injury requires no treatment beyond what is barely protec- 
tive. The finger is merely bound up, and it heals; the inflammatory 

rocess is confined to the wound, and terminates of itself. But the in- 
fammation consequent upon the wound may be more thansimple. The 
cut may fester instead of healing. The inflammation may run up the 
arm, and, in the place of forming adhesive matter, pass through va- 
rious stages, which I need not describe, except as dangerous and un- 
pleasant. What occasions the inflammatory process to assume this cha- 
racter—that of what is termed unhealthy inflammation? The circum- 
stance, we discover on inquiry to be, that there is something wrong in 
the system: generally that some organ, the office of which is to purify 
it of refuse matter, is not doing itsduty. Medicine is given, or means 
are taken, to make that o perform its function; and this object ac- 
complished, the inflammation subsides. The action of a few blue pills 
and black draughts, for example, may be sufficient to subdue it, and 
reduce it to thesimple form ; and this quite independently of —. local 
treatment beyond enveloping the limb ina pulp of bread and warm 
water.” 


“Commonly called a poultice,” Mr. Bagges supplied. 
‘Even so Now, in the case just sup » the medicine, you see, 
Mr. Bagges, did not directly stop the in ion. It acted by re- 


moving certain conditions—torpidity, we will say, of the liver, and 
other therewith connected—and then the inflammation ceased. 
And by far the ter number of diseases, sir, are to be cured by the 
mere ae Ss ts and similar ye ite depend no a than 
e ve apparatus, ani ts encies to exe- 
cute a sort of vital sewage and d . Our most numerous bodily 
juries are inflicted by ourselves through excesses and errors of diet. 
most enters the human ey by the mouth. The 
frame is thus with superfiuities, or tainted with impurities, 
and these are the most general causes of disease, and they aggravate 
and prolong diseases that originate otherwise. This fact in part ex- 
plains the success of quack medicines. Most of these compounds in- 
crease the action of the cleansing organs. Out of a hundred patients 
taken indiscriminately, a large per-centage would probably derive re- 
lief from any medicine a that action. So much testimony is safe 
for Dr. Gullaway’s pills. A few grains of calomel and colocynth from 
the honest druggist’s would have answered better, perhaps; but this 
isnot known, or not considered. Dr. Gullaway puis and advertises 
his successes—with additions and embellishments, of course. Expe- 
rience vouches for his pills in some degree, and then Credulity gulps 
them to any extent.” 
“Now disease,” said Mr. Bagges, “according to you, is—that is, in 
¢ measure—a what ?—a salutary effort of Nature. Well—eh ?— 
owdo you make that out in diseases that arise from too much eating 
and drinking? Indigestion, for instance.” 

“ Indigestion,” answered Mr. Newby, “ is so far salutary, that it in- 
Yolves a resistance, on the part of the digestive organs, to their farther 
abuse. But excess dues not produce serious disease of the stomach and 
viscera in the first instance. It disorders those organs, perhaps; and 
their disorder occasions disease in a distant part—even as far away as 
the great toe, possibly, you know, Mr. Bagges : but thus the more im- 
portant organsare relieved. It is afact, that internal disorder is often 
remedied by breakings out, and other diseases of the skin, or by the 
formation of sores on the limbs. And if we get the sore to heal, or sub 
duethe eruption, by merely local means, wedo it at the risk of causing 
inward disease. So, when we have to deal with these outward ailments, 
We proceed, not against them, directly, but against the conditions of 
body which they arise from, and in regard to which they are a sort of 
Vents and safety-valves.” 

‘Eh! but disease, then, seems to be so good a thing, that one would 
oo it ought sometimes to be rather encouraged,” Mr. Bagges remark- 


™ Certainly: thatis what wedo when we ‘ bring an inflammation to a 
head, or when, in the cold stage of a fever, we try to induce the hot. 
metimes we have to assist the process of disease, sometimes to re- 
strain it; at others—and I think at most—to give it free scope, content 
act merely ag Nature's dustmen, and brush impediments out of her 
We, Shakspeare talks of ‘the natural gates and alleys of the body,’ 
@ are little better than porters to the gates, Mr. Bagges ; we are not 
much more sir, than men that sweep the alleys.” 
e Nature ! exclaimed Mr. Bagges; ‘* Nature! 
tre is nothing like studying Nature.” 
he Particular y in medicine,” said Newby. ‘‘ Many important mea- 
= of practice are suggested by hints from Nature. Nature bleeds 
anne @nose. She blisters—in throwing out an eruption. She es- 
ishes an issue when she forms an ulcer.” 
You don’t believe,” said Mr. Bagges, “ in specifics—or that 
war medicines cure particular diseases? 
w the action of medicines?” 
fat bn act,” replied Newby, ‘‘ on special organs or tissues; and so 
tion "y exert a specific action. Some, for instance, promote the func- 
“ th the skin, some of the liver, some of the kidneys. Others stimu- 
pe € brain and nervous system, or the stomach, or the heart and 
anna es. The use of medicines is, to act on those organs in such a 
teria 48 to produce the conditions of body required for the favourable 
‘rmination of the disease, and in some cases to moderate or check the 
“Th Process when it is going too far.” 
aie n—now—suppose any one asks you what is good for a cough ?” 
Vine © asks me,” Newby replied, “a foolish question. Antimonial 
on be, be good. Salts and senna may be good. Dover's powder 
Wate Good. Sulphuric acid may be good. Opium may be good. 
a sien may be good. A rumpsteak, and a bottle of stout may be 
the whole rome A = the different conditions of particular organs, or of 


And yet,” said Mr. Bagges, * 

: >» bal . » ** you see, le in general think that 

teh liseeee has its remedy—just as a word any od iterantidote.” 
tion acer which is the foundation of quackery, both in the profes - 
forth out of it; out of it by inducing faith in infallible pills, and so 
relief of it by encouraging meaical men to administer drugs for the 
whe kn ag symptoms, without regard to their causes. It also de- 
eeliene profession in the opinion of the public, causing it to be 
€ecatahen 88 consisting merely in the remembrance and application 
ogue of recipes. Moreover it deludes patients into the belief 


Well—certainly — 


partic- 
But—eh ?—but what, then, 





The Aion. 


that they may be cured by drugs, er tly of aay regulation of 
their habits” and ow aby Pte think slightly of honest practitioners, 
who tell them that this cannot be done.” 

“ You seem to think a good deal of diet and exercise, eh ?” 

* Diet alone, will often suffice to remove impediments to cure; and 
when i: does, it is better than medicine. Exercise acts as a downright 
stimulant to the skin, and the other cleansing oe Hence your 
fox-hunter is enabled to eat and drink considerably more than your 
philosopher.” 

“ You can’t pursue science on quite so much beef and ale, as you can 
a fox, eh?” 

** Decidedly not, Mr. Bagges.” 

‘In regulating the functions,—eh ?—of the different organs of the 
body—by medicines, and regimen, consists the art of medicine, then !” 
Mr. Bogges inquired, 

** Mainly,” answered Newby. ‘ But we have some remedies which 
are not medicines, baths, for instance, although these act medici- 
nally. Then we sometimes regulate the circulation by bleeding ; and 
then there is the great principle of counter-irritation. 

** What is that ?” inquired Mr. Bagges. ‘ : 

“‘ Why, creating a disease—an inflammation—by blistering, or similar 
means—in an unim nt part, near to, or connected with, an impor- 
tant part. By a law of Nature, the diseased action is transferred from 
the latter to the former. As, from the inside of a joint to the skin on 
the outside of it, or from the lungs to the exterior of the chest.” 

‘* Now, what do you think of homeopathy?” Mr. Bagges demanded. 

“I think,” Newby replied, “ that it is a fine satire on the drugging 
system of practice. Part of the homeopathic treatment is dietetic. 

iet alone will cure very many diseases. The vulgar—the ee vul- 

ar, sir, as well as the small—see the cures apparently ted by 

omoeopathy ; and, in keeping with their general on medical 
matters, refer them to the wrong cause—the homeopathy instead of 
the diet. Homcopathy is merely a system of treating with- 
out medicines.” 

‘* You think nothing, then, of the infini— what ?—tesimal doses ?” 

“Pooh! Weare aif continually taking infinitesimal doses. A drug- 
gist’s apprentice is inhaling and absorbing them, from all manner of 
medicines, all day. It they cure diseases by their power of producing 
similar diseases, what a state every such unfortunate youth ought to 
be in! ButI am open to conviction, sir. Take a hundred patients or 
so, with similar ailments. Put them all on the same regimen. Give 
one fifty homeopathic globules, and the other globules of bread. Lead 
them all to imagine that they are being treated homaopathically. 
Repeat this experiment a dozen times, and if plain preponderance of 
cures can be shown oa the side of the first fifty, I will believe in the 
globules. But I think I may venture to add, I will also eat my boots.” 

“ It is asad thing that there should be so much quackery,” Mr. Bag- 
ges remarked—* eh?—and that Government should grant patents for 
quack medicines! If the medicines do in some cases—why, in 
others, patients may take the wrong, or die from quac themselves, 
instead of resorting to proper advice—eh? And then only to think of 
the mischief done in the nursery—by mistakes with your Daffy, and 
your Dalby, and yourGodfrey. How—just for the sake of a little rev- 
enue—can Government sanction such— what ?—such mischevous impos- 
ture?” 

“ From an utter contempt of medical science, and a total disregard 
of ee rights of the medical profession, Mr. Bagges, in which society 

esces ” 


** But now, is society altogether to blame ?” 

“No, sir. We are partly toblame ourselves for not having disclosed 
to society the true nature of our science. We ought to have told society 
long ago what I have just been trying to tell you.” 

** Well,” said Mr. Bagges, ** let us hope the world will get wiser by 
and by with respect to medical matters. And now—if you'll allow me 
one glass more—we'll drink ‘ Physic’—I mean ‘ Success to Physic,’—and 
then we'll ring for the tea.”—Household Words. 


ee 


HOW THE ANCIENTS CAUGHT FISH. 


The ancients employed almost every device at weg ve in vogue for 
the above pu » together with some others that have gone out of 
stice. fo with the tiptop of angling, fly-fishing (who would 
ve thought it?) was a mode of capture to the sports- 
men. 
Who has not seen the Scarus rise, 
Decoy’d and caught, by fraudfal flies ? 
asks Martial; but the following interesting passage from Aflian still 
more clearly establishes that 
Around the hook the chosen fur to wind, 
And on the back a speckled feather bind, 


is no new, but a most ancient practice resorted to 2000 years before 
Gay’s distich was written; though Beckman has strangely overlooked 
it in his History of Inventions :— 

The Macedonians {says Elian) who live on the banks of the river Astreus, 
which flows midway between Berea ard Thessalonica, are in the habit of catching 
a particular fish in that river by means of a fly called hippurus. A very singular 
insect it is; bold and truublesome like all its kind, in size a hornet, marked like a 
wasp, and buzzing like a bee. These flies are the prey of certain led fish, 
who no sooner see them settling on the water than they glide tly beneath, and 
before the hippurus is aware snap at and carry him as suddenly under the stream 
as an eagle will seize and bear aloft a goose from a farm-yard, or a wolf take a 
sheep from its fold. The predilection of these speckled fish for their prey, though 
familiarly kuown to all who inhabit the district, does not induce the ongine to at- 
tempt their oy ome by impaling the living insect, which is of so delicate a nature 
that the least handling spoils its colour and appearance, and renders it unfit as a 
lure, But adepts in the sport have contrived a taking device capliosa guedam 

inatio—to circumvent them; for which purpose they invest the body of the 
hook with purple wool, and having adjusted two wings of a waxy colour, so as to 
form an exact imitation of the hippurus, they drop these abstruse cheats gently 
down the stream. The scaly pursuers, who hastily rise and expect nothing less 
than a dainty bait, snap the decoy, and are immediately fixed to the hook. 

We should like to knoggsomething more of the salmonia (for some 
species of trout it certainly was thus caught) of the hippuric fly-fishers 
of Macedonia. 

When it is recollected that they had neither fly-rods, fiy-lines, reels, 
collar, gaff-hook, nor landing-net, the capture of any fish of size must 
have required very delicate manipulation, and the difficulty of effect- 
ing a safe landing have greatly transcended our own, who have all 
these appliances at hand. 


Trawling was another favourite mode of angling, and is repeatedly 
referred to by Oppian, who loudly recommends as a bait for the occasion 
a living labrax, if you can get one—if not, a dead fish to be sunk and 
raised alternately, with a weight attached; exactly as the modern 
trawler uses a roach, or gudgeon, on the common gorge-hook. The 
following is Oppian’s description of a troller preparing his line :— 

He takes the labrax, and beneath the head 
Adjusts an oblong weight of shapely lead ; 

Named from its form a dolphin; plumbed with this 
The bait shoots headlong through the dark abyss. 
The bright decoy a living creature seems, 

As now on this side, now on that, it gleams, 

Till some dark form across its passage flit 

Pouches the lure, and finds the biter bit. 

Besides fly-fishing and trawling, bottom- fishing was largely practised ; 
we believe without a float, but in other respects agreeably to modern 
usage; baiting the ground to collect the fish to the spots and using 
worms, grubs, shell-fish, and divers kinds of pastes for ground bait. 
We proceed now to mention certain rather abnormal ‘weaewnes by 
which the capture of some species waseffected. Aristotle prescribes a 
very ex inary bait for the fish sa/pe—which was a colocynth pill. 
Eels, on the same authority, are caught by throwing a strong-scented 
pickling-tub, with a narrow-mouth net attached to the opening, into a 
river or pond; the eels, attracted to the spot by the smell, enter, and 
cannot get out again. The male mugii, or grey mullet, was caught as 
faunists are in the habit of catching male moths, by using the female 
asa decoy. The practice was, to hook her through the lip, and allow 
a sufficiency of line to communicate with the male fish. After tellin 
her story she was drawn back again, and all the males followed; a shoa 
of admirers, we are assured, who, pressing close round her person asa 
swarm round the queen bee, were secured without difficulty. We tran- 
scribe Pliny’s account of the matter, given in prose almost as glowing 
as the verses in which it is celebrated a a Greek and Latin poet :— 

Mares autem non aliter quam homines visa amica furiere libidines percuti circa 
eam concursant alius alium prmvertere et circumtingere student. t solent ju- 


venes amantes aut oscula aut vellicationem aut aliquid aliud furtum amatorium 
venantes. 





Talk of fishes being cold-blooded after that ! 


The mode of the s is also remarkable enough to 
serve a notice. The cosyphus, to Aristotle, 
the best of husbands; «na contentus conjuge, as Roman husbands 
in the olden time were fond of recording on their tombstones. But if 
80, Opole has taken great poetical liberties with his » de- 
scribing him as the ‘Great Mogul’ of the deep. Aceo to this au- 
thor he an immense gynacium, sufficient to keep him perpet- 
ually in hot, albeit in cold, water. Having found suitable gttes for his 
rumerous females, he ascends the waters, and from a ¢ 
watch-tower looks down into their bowers, an open-eyed sentinel, 
whose jealousy all day never remits, not so much as te permit him te 
taste food......As the time for expecting a new posterity approaches, 
his anxiety, we are told by his biographer, knows no bounds :— 
He goes from one to the other, and back again to the first, making inquiries of all 
but as the pees Cane of Lucina proceed, the liveliest emotions of fear and 
anxiety are a in his breast. As some distracted matron im attendance 
upon a daughter cuing the first throes—throes so fearful to the sex—wandere in 
her agitation and forwards, and suffers by sym all the da s 
person, refusing comfert till she bette xt ory of de ° 
i waters as 


the 
& live bait properly 
leaded right over the thalamus of one of the ladies in roe. e ° 
phus, supposing this an invasion of his — 9 flies at the in 
open-mouthed, and is immediately hooked dying moments being 
further embittered by cruel taunts from the trawler, whe, after the in- 
_ manner = icscesbewtion b — his mistresses, and 
ids him mark ore seething ron prepared express- 
ly for his reception. . The females, on — yee tp leave their 
hiding-places ; and, like other ‘ unprotee es,’ getting into dif- 
ficulties, are s y taken, 
A very singular mode of taking eels is thus ¢evcribed by Elian :— 
The artful eeler, when he has pitched upon a spot favourable for his at the 
turn of a stream, lets down from where he stands, on the high bank, a some cu- 
bits long of the intestines of a sheep, which, carried down by the current, is 
and whirled about and presently perceived by the eels, one of whom adventurously 
gobbling some inches at the nether end endeavours to drag the whole away. The 
angler pares this, applies tae other end, which is fixed to a long tubular reed 
serving in lieu of fishing-rod, to his mouth, end blows ren it into the gut. The 
gut presently swells, and the fish next receiving the air into his mouth, swells too, 
and being unable to extricate his teeth, is lugged out adhering to the inflated in- 
testine. 
This is a much more ingenious device than the common practice of 
sniggling for eels with a mop of threaded lob- worms. 


E 


— in her own : c : 
80 tated us roams incessan 
moves rm place te Place. ™ a 

The fisherman, tracking these movements, d 


he mode of taking the scarus, in plan similar to that by which wood- 
Pi eons are inveigled into nets at La Cava,* next deserves notice. 
en a large number of male scari have been attracted by a female 


hooked for a decoy, whose ‘ beauty,’ 
Draws them by a single hair, 


as in the case of the grey mullet, the fishermen pull away, and the 
ey — the — xing oe Se rts. pedocwde seieal aod 
thus been co , the same female, now properly 

acy is oe =. ee net atrotohed tay fetes 
who descen —— e a stone, but not alone. ts 
rush after her in hot haste, head over ears in love one moment, and 
head over ears the next, in the inextricable meshes of the net, where 
they stick in great numbers, till the boatman removes them. 

Pliny's account of the capture of anthia, which we give in the quaint 
words of Dr. Holland’s translation (1665), deserves transoription from 
the credulity it displays :— 

When the time serveth there goeth forth a fisher in a small boat or barge, for 
certaine daies , & prettie way into the sea, clad alwaies in apparel! of one 
and the same colour, at one houre and to the same place still, when he 
forth a bait for the fish. But the fish antheus is so craftie and warie, that whatso- 
ever is throwne forth hee suspecteth it ever more that it is a meanes to surprise 
him. He feareth therefore and distrusteth ; and 


; 


this hardie capitaine meets with some other companions, and by little and little 


cometh e better than other, until in the end he bringeth with 
him infinite troupes and squadrons , 80 as now the eldest of them all (as 
craftie as they bee) being so well to kuow the fisher that will snatch 
meat out of his hands; then he, his time, putteth forth an with «bait 
and speedily with a quick and hand whippeth them out of the water, and 


iveth them one after another to his companion in the ship—whoever as 
ches up latcheth them in a course twille or cove ge emer ay 
ynough from either strougling or squeaking that they should not drive the 

away. The speciall gn by helpeth this game and pretie sport is to kno 
capitaine from the rest, who brought his fellowes to this feast, and to take h 
any hand that he be not twitcht up and caught, and therefore the fisher 
that he may flie and to some other flocke for to traine them to the li 
Thus you see the manner of fishing for these anthia. 

Though not strictly to the point, we cannot forbear the sequel :— 

It is reported that one fisher upon a time (of epi htful mind to do his fellow a 
shrewd turne) laid wait for the said capitaine b leader of the rest (for he 
was very well known from all others), and so caught him; but when the foresaid 
fisher espied him in the market to be sold and knew it was he, taking himselfe mis- 
used and wronged, brought his action of the case against the other, and sued him 
for the dammage, and in the eud condemned him. Mutianus saith, moreover, that 
the plaixtife was awarded to have for reccmpense 10/. of the defendant. 

Some fish, and notably skate, have, according to Elian, musical ears, 
and eyes that love the dance—ures musice saltationibus oculos intel- 
ligentes—a fatal taste, which leads to their capture in the following 
manner. Two men re together to a boat, one with a fiddle, the 
other with a net inhis hand. As soon as the violinist begins to scrape 

and caper to his instrument, the skate attracted, both by the dancing 
and melody, to the spot, speedily become, like Horace’s dreamer, so ab- 
sorbed and entranced by the sweet sounds as to be unconscious of the 
treacherous meshes meanwhile diligently drawn round them by the 
other fisherman. Thus a great take is sometimes effected, the skate 
making no effort to escape. We should not have cited this statement of 
Elian had it been unsupported by other evidence, but it is ny oe 4 
great 
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countenanced and confirmed by no less a person than the 
ichthyologist, Rondoletus. In a very lively, anecdotical way, he re- 
lates how that, in a moonlight stroll down the banks of the Allier, 
stopping in a particular spot where the fishers had spread their nets, 
and scraping a violin, he soon assembled and kept together a | 
company of alose, who danced without flagging to his music, till the 
ball was suddenly broken up by raising the mesh-work » when & 
whole shoal of freshwater herrings was taken, not impacted within, but 
lying flat on the surface. ‘ 

A similar mode of catching fish is still had recourse to by the fisher- 
men of the Danube, who arch across and keep tense upon strong stretch- 
ers hung with grelots, a floating net, and so ring in a great number of 
fish to the tinkling of these bells. Tinkling the ears of fish by music, 
with a view to their capture, suggests the mention of that more ordin- 
ary mode of tickling by hand resorted to in snaring trout, which is 
commemorated both by 0 and Elian as a very ancient dodge. 
Their account of the p ng is,‘ that men wade in the sea when the 
water is low, and stroking the fish nestling in the pools, suddenly lay 
hands upon and secure them.’ 





That fish were attracted by strong scents, and would take a whole 
pharmacopoeia of ‘ fetids’ prescribed by a scientific practitioner, was 
well known to the poacher of early days. Oppian speaks of ‘myrrh 
dissolved in wine-lees;’ and again, of ‘certain drugs familiar to the 
sons of Esculapius as well as fishermen, and turned to account by the 
latter in impregnating their nets,’ as expedients that never failed. 
These substances entered into the composition of many fishing = 
the recipes for which have come down to us. They were of twoc 
persuasive and poisonous—some simply alluring the fish, others intoxi- 
cating and killing them. Pliny records that all aristolochias yield an aro- 
matic smell, but that one, called popularly ‘the earth’s poison,’ is suc- 
cesfully used by the Campanian fishermen for the purposes of their 





* Between La Cava and Naples, about half a mile from the town, are certain 
Bluebeard. louking towers of several centuries old, erected for the purpose of snar- 
ing wood-pigeons ; with which view the gentlemen nei , who are 

enerally expert and practised slingers, assemble and man the towers in May. 
Then a long line of nets, some quarter of a mile in circuit, is spread in front, he 
up in a slanting position by men concealed in stone seutry-boxes placed here and 
there along the enceiute. As the pigeons are seen advancing (the time of their a 
proach is generally looked for at early dawn, when they are making for the oeedhh, 
the nearest slingers commence projecting a succession of white stones in the direc- 
tion of the nets. These the birds no sooner behold, than attracted, or alarmed (for 
the motive does not certainly appear), they swoop down upon them; and when 
sufficiently near to fall within reach of the nets, the persous holding let go, rush 
from their ambush, and secure the birds. Thousands of woods-pigeons are thus, 
we have been told by a proptietor, annually taken, and transmitted for presents to 





distant friends; as we used, before the sale of it was legalized, to send out 
Thus birds as well as fish, and fish as well as man, in Seir headleng pursuit of a 
pleasure that still eludes them, often gets entangled and caught. 
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craft. ‘I seen them use the ary ad he.‘ Inesepetingss 
barr gf Hee detached pe ad into the ves. one of which was 
no sooner swallowed, the fish immediately turning over floated up 
dead.* But the most interesting of these fish grisene is unquestiona- 
bly prepared from the cyclamen, or sow-bread, two species of which 
the property of drugging fish in a remarkable degree, the C. 
Fiederafolium and the C. Veapolitanum. The Lazzaroni, from whom 
we first learnt the qualities of this plant, stated that they were in the 
habit of mixing it with other ingredients, and throwing it from the 
boat, when if any fish were within smell of the bait the crew were sure 
of a good haul ; particularly if cephali or other low-swiming fishes, 
whose nostrils come in more immediate contact with it on the ground, 
happened to be near; and the following passage from Cavaliere Te- 
nore’s \Veapolitan Flora confirms the correctness of these statements : 
The common le are well acquainted with the acrid properties of the cycla- 
men, which our fishermen having properly propounded and prepared, drop into 
the hollows of rocks where fish generally lie. The fish almost immediately be- 
coming intoxicated, swim giddily about on the surface of the sea. and are easily 
taken. It is also a custom to fill a porous bag with the bruised bulb, and to throw 
it into holes along the sides of rivers or lakes, which drugs ell the fish in the vi- 
cinity. 





has ably described the deleterious workings of this very 
same plant employed thus to catch fish sixteen hundred years ago :— 


Soon as the deadly cyclamen invades 

The fishes’ homes in their deep-sunk glades, 
Em quick the prescient creatures flee 

Their y fastnesses, and make for sea, 

Nor respite know ; the slowly working bane 
Steeping each sense and poisoning every vein, 
Soon pours concenter’d mischief on the brain! — 
Some, drugged like men o’ercome with recent wine, 
Reel to and fro, and stagger through .the brine; 
Some in quick circlets whirl; some ’gainst the rocks 
Dash, and are stunned by repercussive shocks ; 
Some with quench’d orbs or filmy eyeballs thick 
Rush on the nets and in the meshes stick ; 

In coma steep’d, their fins some feebly ply ; 

Some in tetanic spasms gasp and die.... 

Soon as the splashings cease and stillness reigns, 
The jocund crew collect and count their gains. 





LITERATURE OF THE TROBADOURS. 


Arnaud de Marveil long enjoyed the love of the beautiful countess, 
until King Alfonso, of Aragon, saw and became enamoured of her ; and 
he, jealous of the trobadour, prevailed upon her to break off her con- 
nexion withhim. It is said of Arnaud, that he was one of the small 
number of trobadours known to have confined his love to one object. 
His contem 'y, Hugues Brunet, loved a lady of Aurillac, who at first 
encouraged his suit, and then, for some reason or other, refused to listen 
tohim. Hugues composed some pathetic pieces, in which he sung his 
grief, and then retired toa monastery and died. In one of his songs, 
oer when his love was not hopeless, he says— 

“ Let my lady remember me in her heart: for the rest I will wait, 
pew only that looks and sighs may kiss each other, in order that 

e amorous desire may not be repulsed.” 

Folquet de Marseilles was one of the most celebrated of the troba- 
dours, and, although his father was only a@ merchant of the city from 
which he took his name, was distinguished by the friendship of the 
lion-hearted King Richard. He was also high in favour with Alfonso 
II., King of Aragon, Alfonso VII., King of Castile, and Raymond V., 
Count of Toulouse; but he lived almost entirely at the court of Barral 
de Baux, Lord of Marseilles. Barral’s lady was Azalais de Roche- 
Martine, and to her Folquet, although himself married, offered his 
love, and she was the object of nearly all his poetry that has come 
down tous. But, for reasons which are differently explained, he lost 
the of the lady, and was forbidden to sing of her any more. 
In the midst of his chagrin, Azalais died, and shortly afterwards her 
husband followed her tothe grave. King Richard, Alfonso of Aragon, 
and the Countof Toulouse were also dead; and Folquet, disgusted with 
the world, retired to the monastery of Toronet, of which he was made 
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abbot in the year 1200. The poetry of Folquet de Marseilles is distin- 
guished by a greater degree of mannerism than appeared in that of his 
predecessors. His pieces are all in the same style, with little variety of 
sentiment or expression, consisting in general of affected and tiresome 
apostrophes to love. In fact, the poetry of the trobadours was already 
on the decline. A single stanza of Folquet de Marseilles will be 


enough : 

« Meroy! love, mercy ! do not make me die so often, since you can 
kill me with asingle blow. You makeme to live and to die at the same 
time, and thus double my martydom. Nevertheless, although half 
dead, I remain faithful to your service, and [ find it stilla thousand 
times preferable to the recompences which I should find in another.” 

We must not be surprised if the trobadours themselves at times be- 
came weary of waking love in this formal and affected manner, and if 
they sometimes sought relaxation among country maidens. This was 
what they called, very expressively, joie de chambre en paturage. Ad- 
ventures of this kind became the subject of pieces of a pastoral charac- 
ter, in which a knight riding into the country meets with a pretty shep- 
herdess, descends from his horse, and seats himself by her side and 
makes love, sometimes successfully. while at others his advances are 
resolutely opposed, and sometimes the damsel is obliged to call a party 
of shepherds to her assistance. In these pieces, perhaps from a senti- 
ment of bienséance, in deference to the more polite and refined love 
code of the day, the shepherdesses are often painted somewhat in the 
style of those who figure in the dull, prudish novels of the age which 
followed the publication of “‘ Astrée.” Sometimes, however, the loves 
of the knights and: the shepherdesses are described in very plain and 
unequivocal language. 

As we have seen trobadours quit their profession and retire to the 
cloister, so we find others who left the cloister to devote themselves to 
love and poetry. Among the most remarkable of these was a singular 

age, known only in history by the epithet of the Monk of Mon- 
Dosen! His father was a gentleman of the neighbourhood of Aurillac, 
in Auvergne, who placed him while young in the famous monastery of 
that town. Very soon after he took the habit, he was made, coer 
by family interest, prior of the dependent monastary of Montaudon. In 
position he gave free scope to his natural inclination for composing 
poetry and living joyously, and the extreme gaiety and vigour of his 
pieces, which were mostly satires on the manners and events of the day, 
made him a welcome guest at the tables of the barons and knights of 
the a country. As his fame increased, he was loaded with 
gifts, and, ess himself of money, he gave all he gained to his mon- 
astery, which from a house soon became rich by his means; and, 
in return, the abbot of Aurillac granted him, at his own request, a dis- 
n to lead in future the kind of life which should be prescribed 

him by the King of Aragon. This monarch, who was a great lover 
of the trobadours, and was probably well acquainted with the charac- 
ter and inclinations of the monk, ordered him to live in the world, to 
make good cheer, to compose verses, to sing, and to love the ladies ; and 
the king’s commands were obeyed to the letter. Most of the Monk of 
M “e poetry is satirical, and often grotesque. In one of these, 
which, as M. Fuuriel observes, possesses something Aristophanic in its 
, the monk describes himself as present in the court of Para- 

dise, where different creatures are pleading against each other before 
the Creator. Among the rest, the vaults and walls of houses come to 
make their complaint against the ladies, who used so much paint for 
their faces, that none was left to paint them. The pleading is carried 
on with obstinacy, and the satire is of a coarse cast, but the ladies in 
the end gain their object. It appears that painting was a general 

practice among the ladies at this period. 

» The trobadours entered upon the crusades against the Saracens with 
no great zeal, and those who left their country to join in these distant 
expeditions rejoiced more at their return than at their departure. 
of the more eager of the crusaders complained bitterly of the 
facility with which the barons and knights of the midi found excuses 
for remaining at home. One had a young wife ; another had chil- 
dren to attend to and protect; a third was sick, or imagined he was. 
Some made the supineness of their superiors an excuse for their own ; 
others thought that the service of their ladies was more important 
than that claimed by the Church. Even the turbulent war- loving Ber- 
trand de Born, in a song addressed to Conrad de Montferrat (then ac- 
tively engaged in Syria resisting Saladin), says, ‘*I should have been 
there with you, if the delays of counts, dukes, princes, and kings, had 
not obliged me to renounce my project. And since that I have seen 


* The lime here wes probably the occasion of death, though aristolochia may be 
a fish poison, Even emali quantities of jime thrown into a poni will speedily de- 
stroy all the fish. 
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my beautiful lady, and / have lost all inclination to go!” This gen- 
eral disinclination to take part in the war in the East arose from no 
prejudice in favour of peace and tranquillity, for the trobadours loved 
war ionately, and were constantly in those petty hostil-. 
ities between baron and baron which characterised the period of feudal 
history. Many of their war-songs furnish strange pictures of a tur- 
bulent and licentious age. Bernard Arnaud, of Mantua, a trobadour 
knight of the latter half of the twelfth century, attached to the service 
of the court of Toulouse, says, in oneof his pieces : 

‘“‘ Spring never arrives so beautiful for me as when it comes accom- 
panied with uproar and war, with trouble and alarm, with great in- 
roads and great plundering. Many a one who previously had done 
nothing but give counsel and sleep, then rushes forward courageously, 
his arm raised to strike. 

**T love to see the herdsmen and shepherds wandering about the 
fields, in such trouble that not one of them knows where to seek refuge. 
I love to see the rich barons obliged to squander that of which they 
have been niggard and sparing. He then is eager to give who never 
had a thought of giving before; and many a one then honours the poor 
man who used to despise him. War forces every bad lord to become 
good to his people.” : 

Another trobadour of the same age, named Blacasset, in a song 
urging two lords to decide a quarrel by force of arms, in which he does 
not conceal his intention of joining, exclaims— 

‘* War pleases me; I love to see it begin! It is by war that brave 
men raise themselves ; war helps them to pass their nights; war brings 
them gifts of handsome steeds ; it forces the miser to become liberal ; 
it obliges people to give and to take. War is a good dispenser of jus- 
tice; it pleases me, without end and without truce..... 

* Oh! when shall I see, in fair field, our adversaries and ourselyes 
drawn out in close lines, so that at the first fine shock there may be 
many overthrown on both sides? There many servants shall be cut to 
pieces, many horses killed, many knights wounded. If nobody ever 
returns from it, I care not : I shall feel no sorrow; I had rather die than 
live without honour.” 

** If,” says Bertrand de Born, with the prospect before him ef a war 
between Richard Coeur-de-Lion and the King of France—-* if the two 
kings are brave and valiant, we shall soon see the fields strewed with 
fragments of helms and shields, of swords and saddles, of breast-pieces 
cloven down to the girdle We shall see steeds wandering about loose, 
with lances hanging to their flanks and breasts; we shali hear laugh- 
ing and weeping: the cry of distress and the cry of joy; great will be 
the losses, immense will be the gain. 

‘* Trumpets and drums, standards, banners, and ensigns, horses white 
and black; in the midst of these we shall live! Oh! the good time 
there will be then! Then we shall plunder the usurers; we shall then 
see on the roads neither baggage-horse safe, nor burgher who does not 
tremble, nor merchant comiug from France; then he will be rich who 
has the courage to take.” 

Bertrand de Born was perhaps, without exception, the most turbu- 
lent baron of hisday From his castle in Périgueux, he was perpe- 
tually at war with the various feudal lords whose territories surrounded 
his own, and he was as constantly occupied in setting his neighbours 
by the ears among themselves. In his youth, his brother had attempted 
to deprive hjm of his estates, and Bertrand was only saved by the 
protection g en to him by Henry II. of England. He showed his 
gratitude afterwards by allowing no opportunity to escape of stirring 
up war between that monarch and his undutiful sons, sometimes ally- 
ing himself with one party, and sometimes with the other. He seems 
to have been distinguished chiefly by a wild unbridled love of war and 
confusion. Yet the old biographers of the trobadours say that Ber- 
trand * was a good knight, a good warrior, a good trobadour, a good 
lover of the ladies, well instructed and skilful in speaking, and he 
knew well how te govern himself in good and bad fortune.”” The 
enemy of everybody has everybody for his foe ; and it does not appear 
that Bertrand de Born was often left in peace, even had he desired it. 
In one of his sirventes, or satirical pieces, he says— 

‘“*T am obliged every day to be at war, to stir me, to defend myself, 
to put myself out of breath. On every side they burn and ravage my 
land, they root up my trees, they disforest my woods, they mix my 

rain with my straw; and I have not an enemy, either coward or 
rave, who does not come forward to attack me.” 

In another, he expresses his. contempt for all his neighbours who 
were inclined to be peaceful: 

‘*T make another sirvente against our degenerate barons ;. for you 
will never hear me praise them. I have broken more than a thousand 
spurs upon them, without being able to make one of them run or trot. 
They let themselves be despoiled without complaining! Oh! may God 
curse them, our barons! And what do they intend to dothen? There 
is not one of them, but you might shear and shave him like a monk, or 
shoe him on four feet without shackles for his legs!’ 

As old age approached, Bertrand de Born, like so many others, was 

seized with repentance for the numerous crimes of his turbulent life, 
and he became a monk, and ended his days in a monastery. 
The last war-cries of the trobadours were raised loudly and fiercely 
against the French invaders of their liberties. In these, as in all the 
remains of their warlike poetry, it is difficult to give extracts, because 
they are so full of local and temporary historical allusions, that it 
would require a page to explain euch passage. The French influence 
was always disagreeable to the Provengals, and their poetry has pre- 
served many a bitter testimony of their hatred for the government of 
Charles of Anjou. Boniface de Castellane was a small feudal lord and 
trobadour, who resisted the Count of Anjou to the last, both as a war- 
rior and as a poet, and his sirventes were well calculated, by their 
vigour and violence, to spread abroad the spirit of opposition. When 
Boniface shut himself up in his own castle he issued the following 
poetic manifesto : 

* Although the season be not gay, I will compose a sirvente in biting 
words, against the recreants and the perverse. The French leave nei- 
ther breech nor coin to these poor and sorrowful Provengals, to the 
cowardly and vile race. 

‘*From some they take their lands, and that without even showing 
them the favour to leave them their money. “Others, knights and ser- 
vants, they send them prisoners to the Tower of Blaie, as they would 
vile bandits: and if they die there, all the better for the French, who 
seize upon their goods. 

“‘The cowards and traitors have deserted me with their false ser- 
vants I gave myself no sorrow about it: I shall be none the weaker 
on that account. I will hold good in my fortress with my brave men, 
ow I care little if the count comes against me with his numerous 
orces. 

** Whoever kills, shall die, says the Gospel ; the day will come, then, 
when the count shall suffer for that which he inflicts upon others. 

** Let his gaolers come and make war upon me, and I will send them 
back in sorrow and mortification. ~ I will stain my sword with their 
blood, and upon them I will make of my lance a short staff.” 

The Count of Anjou, in his resentment, laid siege to Boniface’s castle, 
took it, and immediately hanged the trobadour. 

Such was the literature of the trobadours, or poets of the south of 
what is now called France; a literature totally distinct in its charac- 
ter from that of any other country at the same period of history. We 
have described it according to its two divisions of love-songs and war 
or political songs, of which any of the minor classes of poetry peculiar 
to this literature are but varieties. It must be understood, however, 
that contemporary with these there existed a large class of poetical 
eeeeners which were common to Provenge with other countries of 
the West. The minstrel was a person who wandered over many lands, 
and, at the period when miustrelsy was most honoured, he had often 
learnt, in the course of his travels, several languages. We trace the 
Christian minstrel sometimes wandering among the Arabs, as at times 
we find the Arab minstrel among the Christians of the West. They 
were a class of persons received everywhere gladly, because they not 
only furnished amusement wherever they came, but they imparted 
knowledge, and they were the great carriers of news from one country 
toanother. It was by their intermediation that the West received so 
many of the stories and traditions of the East. The languages of France, 
of Provence, und of the superior classes of society in England, as well 
as those of Italy and the Christian portions of the Spanish peninsula, 
were, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, ouly so many dialects of 
one tongue; and the minstrel easily changed the dialect of the poetry 
he had to recite into that of his hearers. It is thus that we still some- 
times find in early manuscrip s, the same piece written in one manu- 
script in the dialect of France or in Anglo Norman, and in another 
manuscript in Provengal, leaving it in some instances doubtful to 
which of the languages or dialects it originally belonged, while in other 
cases this is only known by some accidental circumstance. We thus 





find a considerable variety of literary productions in the Provengal 
language, which do not strictly belong to it; and there were also, 
doubtless, writers in the south of France who employed their talents in 
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The poetry which we have been describing seems to have belonged 
essentially to a peculiar etate of society, that we find comparative) 
few traces or even imitations of it in the literature of France or Ep, y 
land. Iv was most successfully imitated by the minnesingers of Ger. 
many, whither somewhat of the spirit of Provengal society was carrieg 
early in the thirteenth century. It was not, as we have already op. 
served, till a later period, after it had ceased to resound in the county 
which gave it birth, that this poetry exerted its great influence on the 
literature of Europe, and that rather indirectly than directly. 

The final decline of the poetry of Provence is easily accounted for 
The war against the Albigeois had destroyed the condition of society 
which chiefly supported it. The inquisition was brought in in place of 
the courts of love; and the Papal authority, now become paramount 
had many reasons for discouraging those trobadours, who were then 

laced, towards the Church, much in the same position which the Welsh 
bards are traditionally represented as holding towards Edward I., ip 
his invasions of Wales. A still more effective cause of this decadence 
may be seen in the proscription of the language which followed the es. 
tablishment of the French domination, when French became the only 
dialect fashionable among the higher classes of society in the south 
and Provengal was degraded to be the mere conversational dialect of 
the vulgar. From this moment, the poetry listened to most favourab] 
in the baronial-hall was that brought by the minstrels of the north. 
We have,as yet, hardly mentioned the “ Histoire de la Poésie Pro. 
vengale”’ of the late M. Fauriel, which has chiefly given rise to the fore. 
going observations (at the head of which we have placed its title), our 
object being rather to give an accurate notion of what that poetry rea). 
ly was, than to offer a long critical review of the book. We have taken 
it merely as a heap of materials—good and bad—ready to our hand. 
The name of Fauriel has been long known in the literature of France, 
and endeared to his personal acquaintance (among whom we rejoiced 
to reckon ourselves) by his great amenity of temper and other amiable 
qualities. He was a man of considerable taste, and of extensive, but not 
very enn reading ; but deficient in critical judgment, and apt to 
form hasty conclusions from very inconclusive evidence. His reputa- 
tion as a literary man was first made by a collection of the popular songs 
of modern Greece, published in 1824. Himself an homme du midi, he 
subsequently devoted his energies to the investigation and illustration 
of the history and literature of the south of France, and published, in 
1836, a ‘Histoire de la Gaule Méridionale,” in four octavo volumes. In 
1831 he had been chosen to fill the newly-established professorship of 
foreign literature, at the Sorbonne ; and it was in that capacity that he 
delivered a series of lectures on the literature of Provence. These 
lectures, collected together since his death, by one of his friends to 
whom he has left his papers, form the book before us; and, after pe- 
rusing it carefully, we are inclined to think that it would have been 
better for the author's literary memory had they still remained unpub- 
lished. Our a recollections of the man would lead us to passin 
silence over the errors of his book ; but they are of too grave a charac- 
ter to be allowed to be spread abroad under so honourable a name, and 
to be rendered more mischievous by the injudicious admiration of some 
critics, who praise such a work without understanding its merits. It 
is a book, too, which contains much valuable matter—more, probably, 
than any existing work on the same subject, and written in the same 
popular teeta ill-arranged and ill-digested. 

rofessing to give a history of the poetry of Provence, M. Fauriel has 

included in his work not only that which was peculiarly the poetry of 
the trobadours, but also that which we have just described as imported 
from northern France. To this, we have, of course, no objection, had 
the different circumstances connected with the history of each class 
been carefully and accurately stated ; but the strong prejudices of the 
author have led him to form the paradoxical opinion that the whole body 
of this literature was purely Provengal, and that Provence was the 
birthplace and nursery of the literature of almost all other countries. 
The long metrical romances of the middle ages, as well as the shorter 
popular stories known in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries by the 
title of Fabliaux, and, indeed, every other class of medieval poetry, 
were, according to the system of M. Fauriel, of Provengal origin. In 
his zeal to establish this favourite position, the lecturer of the Sorbonne 
neglects or confounds dates and facts, takes his own suppositions and 
misconceptions as evidence, repeats old erroneous statements which 
have been disproved and exploded over and over again in our modern 
increased knowledge of medieval antiquities, and consequently produces 
a treatise which is disfigured by a multitude, not only of indefinite and 
confused statements, but of downright blunders. We need only men- 
tion, to show our readers how little trust can be placed in the accura- 
cy of M. Fauriel’s “‘ Histoire de la Poésie Provengale,” that, to support 
some strange theory relating to the origin of the German national ro- 
mances, he heedlessly confounds the ancient Edda with the younger 
Edda, and makes his own error the foundation of his subsequent argu- 
ments. 
Among the poems recited by the minstrels, and thus carried from 
one land to another, were the lengthy metrical romances so much in 
vogue during the middle ages, which were founded sometimes on the 
imaginary annals of King Arthur and his knights; at others, on the 
traditionary histories of the wars and feuds of the earlier Frankish 
races of kings; and at others, on mythic stories, taken from ancieut 
fable, and a variety of kindred subjects. These romances are very nu- 
merous, and many of them are very long; the greater proportion, at 
least, were, no doubt, composed in France, and they were found in man- 
uscripts, written in Anglo-Norman and in various French dialects, 
according to the district in which they happened to be committed to 
writing, either from other copies, or from the mouth of the minstrel. 
The number and character of the variations found in different copies of 
the same romance, show that they must have been frequently taken 
down from oral recitation. Some half-dozen of these romances are 
found written in the Provengal tongue; and M. Fauriel immediately 
arrives at the conclusion that not only these, but all other romances of 
the same stamp, were invented by the trobadours, and that this class of 
compositions also was imitated and copied from them by the poets of the 
north, Even the cycle of King Arthur and his Round Table is not ex- 
cepted. Not only is this extraordinary theory utterly unsupported by 
any evidence better than the various suppositions of the author, but it 
happens to be a notorious fact, that all these Provengal romances but 
two are found repeatedly in manuscripts written in French of an earlier 
date than the single copies written in Provengal, and that they there 
occur in the same words, making allowance for the difference of dia- 
lects, and for the usual various readings of manuscripts. The two ro- 
mances which are exceptions to this belong to the same class of fictions, 
and are composed in much the same style, so that there ig very little 
room for doubt that all the Provencal romances are mere copies from 
the French romances. The allusions tc so many of these compositions 
found in the genuine poetry of the trobadours is easily explained, by 
the rapidity with which we know that the taste for the Berens ro- 
mances was spread over neighbouring countries by the wandering 
minstrels. They were translated into German, almost, if not quite, at 
as early a period as into Provengal. 

M. Fauriel perpetrates a still greater absurdity in the attempt to 
prove that even the national romances of Germany originated in his 
favourite Provence. With this object, he actually gives a place in his 
book to a long analysis and to a dissertation on the history of the cele- 
brated romance of the ‘‘ Niebelungen,” which he follows previous 
writers in supposing (with probability enough) to have been compil 
from older popular ballads, but he seems to imagine that these popalar 
ballads came from the south of France, without, however, stating aDy 
kind of admissible evidence for such a supposition. No less than three 
or four long chapters are also devoted to the curious early Latin poem 
of Waltharius, or, as it is here entitled, ‘“‘ Walther of Aquitaine,” @ f0- 
mance closely connected with the German cycle of the ‘* Niebelungen.” 
This M. Fauriel pronounces to be an undoubted production of a Pro- 
vencal writer of the tenth century, and he pretends to discover in the 
idioms of his language proofs that his mother-tongue was no other 
than Provencal. But when he comes to state his reasons for this 
appropriation, we find him falling into the same confusion of blut 
dering citations and erroneous interpretations which occur 80 fre 
quently in other parts of the book. ‘There is now,” he says, ‘2° 
need of further conjecture on the subject. Two new manuscripts 
of the poem in question recently discovered, one in Belgium in the 
municipal library of Brussels, the other in the royal library at P% 
ris, have made known with certainty the author of this compositio2. 
The manuscript of Brussels points out as the author a monk of the 8b- 
bey of Fleury, or Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire; and this indication is co? 
firmed and developed by the manuscript in the royal library. In this 
last, the text of the poem is preceded by a dedication of twenty-tw° 
dull and half-barbarous Leonine verses. The author of this poe™ 
speaks of himselt as the author, and describes himself by the name ° 

















Gerald. Without expressly calling himself a monk, he says enough 
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that he was one. Gerald dedicates his work to 

: or = he names Archambauld (Erkambaldas), and to 
oy ves the title of bishop. Thus it remains clearly and fully 
ven that the poem of Walther of Aquitaine was composed on the 
bees the Loire, on the confines of the Frankish Gaul and the Aqui- 
ber = of the middle ages, and that it was composed by a monk named 
pe of whom everything announces that/the material idiom was & 
— - (Neo- Latin) idiom, and rather that of the south than that of 
a » Jt would hardly be believed, if the facts were not be“ore 
- a of everybody who chooses to look at hem, that the dedication 
a ade so much of, which is found in the two manuscripts of Brus- 
oes on Paris, states no more than simply that the author was & monk 
- ~ Gerald, or Gerard, and that he dedicated his book to a bishop 
ed Erkambald, without the slightest allvsion to assist in fixing the 
to which either of these pees belonged. M. Fauriel, in 
e bishop, has mistranslated the Latin 


nam 
pam 
t 
coniing the monk the brother of t 
of the original : 
Sis felix, sanctus per tempora plura sacerdos ; 
Sit tibi mente tua Geraldus carus ade/phus. 


delphus, in the Latin of the age to which this poem belongs, 
- _— pe “ to designate a monk (frater) ; and is thus a distinct 
vatement of the author's sacred profession, which M. Fauriel supposed 
poe only to be presumed by indirect implication. _M. Fauriel had 
= ealed from his readers, or he had overlooked (which is equally un- 
panes ee the fact that the statement that Gerald or Gerard was 
nected with the abbey of Fleury, instead of being (as be says) found 
in the Brussels manuscript, was the mere hasty and improbable con- 
sesheet of some one who at a much later period wrote in the fly-leaf of 
the Parisian manuscript, that perhaps this Gerard was St. Gerard, 
onk of Fleury. There are good reasons, on the contrary, for int ape 
. that the author of the Latin poem of Waltharius ‘ was @ mon of 
3 Gall and there is scarcely room for doubting a moment that it was 
itten by a German, and founded on German traditions. Thus, be- 
wane the “ Niebelungen ” and * Waltharius,” M. Fauriel has compos- 
‘ nearly one-half of his first volume of materials altogether foreign to 
Neen eaaiele thus to enlarge the field and influence,of Provencal 
literature, M. Fauriel has striven to reconcile dates by giving to that 
literature a much earlier existence than is warranted by any histori- 
cal facts. It is quite clear, from what :emains, that the poetry of the 
trobadours was only rising into existence at the beginning of the 
twelfth century, when there was a contemporary poetry equally exten- 
sive existing in France, and another in Germany ; that the period at 
which that poetry flourished was the latter half of the twelfth century ; 
and that it was already declining at the beginning of the thirteeeth. 
It is equally clear that during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the 
oetry of northern France was carried to Provence by the French min- 
strels, and taken from thence by the minstrels of the south. We bave 
heard it whispered that an English translation of M. Fauriel’s book is 
or was in preparation, under the impression that it was a capital work ; 
the subject is sufficiently interesting to be treated in a better manner, 
and if translated, we sincerely hope that it may fall into the hands of 
somebody who understands it sufficiently well to be able to correct the 
errors by numerous notes. At the same time, it is our decided opinion 
that the character and number of those errors render the book unwor- 
thy to be translated at all. 
——_>_—_ 


THE “RIG” SALE. 


er must suppose it to be the dull time of the London year. 
Lantos te in fact, Press por of town, all but those unfortunates who, 
lacking the sinews of fo amare Pag sy cash—have nothing to go 
with, and therefore nowhere to go. The west end stands in stately 
silence ; the tall rows of lordly residences blink darkly at each other 
through closed window shutters; the broad pavements, glittering in 
the autumn sun, yield not an echo save to the plodding footfall of the 
milkman or the pot-boy. 


‘ No trampling of horses, no rumbling of wheels, 
No noise on the pavement of gentlemen’s heels,’ 


disturbs the cogitations of the dreamy porter, who having forsaken his 
cavern of buckram in the hall, ruminates cozily by the kitchen fire 
upon the two things which are inseparable in his catalogue of human 
vicissitudes —the sea-side and board- wages. 

With the absence of tashion in the west the tradesman’s function in 
the east correspondingly declines. In the Strand business has run 
aground, and desperate attempts are making to get it afloat again. 
Holborn is hipped, and stands at its front door, rubbing its brows, and 
pulling melancholy faces. Cheapside is now cheaper than ever, and 
strains witb agonizing puffs to swell the canvas of traffic, and get the 
bark of commerce again under weigh. The less-frequented resorts of 
trade are still worse off: in the second and third-rate thoroughfares 
the forlorn dealers are at their wits’ end. They publish desperate 
announcements, and cry aloud through the press, though in less ¢can- 
did phrase: ‘ Take my goods, oh take my goods, at any price you will 
—twenty, thirty, forty, fifty per cent. under prime cost—no matter 
what the fearful sacrifice—ruin me, or ruin my creditors, but grant 
me your custom, orl die.’ It is all no use. The crowds that hurry 
past are of the wrong sort—money-seekers, not money -spenders : retail 
trade is at its last gasp. There is nothing for it but a ‘ Rig,’ and a Rig 
is resolved upon. ‘ 

Some fine morning Higgins the broker, telling the boy to take charge 
of the shop during his absence, jams his crumpled beaver over his un- 
kempt locks, and thrusting his hands into his breeches’ pockets, strolls 
out in a mood half melancholy, half savage, and looks in upon Wiggins 
the house-agent. * ‘ 

‘How evade, Wigzins,’ says he, ‘ and how's business with you?’ 

‘No call to ask anybody that there question these here times, Mr. 
Higgins,’ says Wiggins, ‘ dreadful slack it is sure/y. Anything up?’ 

‘Why, there is sammut in the wind—leastways if you're agreeable, 
else I ’spose it aint no go.’ 

* The old dodge [ expect ?’ ; 

‘Why, not ’xactly; I seen Crossbar, and Pops, and Daubins, and 
Brittle last night, and allon us come to a@ noo plan. We means to have 
the Rig complete this time—leastways if you're agreeable, as I said 
afore.’ 

‘Well, I shan’t hinder business, if you mean business; so let’s 
hear?’ 

‘Well, then, harn’t you got a willar to let in St. John’s Wood ?’ 

‘To be sure [ have; what then?’ 

‘ Harn’t it got stables in the back as opens in a mooze ?’” 

‘ That's just it; what more ?’ ; 

‘Why, then, the question is, will you let us have that there willar 
for a few weeks, and what’s your terms?’ : 

As Wiggins has taken an oath against hindering business of any sort, 
and as the proprietor of the villa in requisition is an old lady at present 
retrenching in the south of France, it may be easily imagined that 
there are no insurmountable impediments to the conclusion of the bar- 
gain. Higgins having settled thus much, and obtained the key of the 
premises, proceeds to call upon his coadjutors in the nig to play their 
several paris. Crossbar is an ironmonger, cutler, and hardwareman, 
and sends in fenders, fire-irons, kitchen- ware, cuilery, and bronze or- 
naments, &c. &o. Higgins himself carpets the rooms with second-hand 

russels, and crowds every chamber with a plethora of showy furniture 
—taking good care to prevent the ingress of too much light by a full 

depth of cornice, and abundance of damask drapery to the windows. 

Brittle, who isa chinaman, inundates the cupboards and sideboards with 

& flood of china and glass, made expressly for sale by auction, or for 
emigrants’ uses. Pops, who is a pawnbroker in a large way of busi- 
hess, contributes the linen, an exuberant quantity of which is gene- 
rally one of the characteristics of the Rig Sule. He happens to have on 

nd, on the present occasion, a good stock of plate of all descriptions, run 
Out at old silver price, marked with an engraved crest, and the initials 

-F.F, Epergnes, candelabras, tea and coffee services, spoons, and 
forks, with salvers and waiters to match, all are packed off to the ‘ wil- 
lar,’ and a goodly show they make, spread forth upon Higgins’s teles- 
Cope dining-tables. Daubins, who is a picture-dealer in Wardour 

treet, takes the measure of the walls, and fills every available space 

With some ‘ exquisite gem of art,’ manufactured in Brompton or New- 

man Street scarce a twelvemonth since, but figuring in the catalogue 

of the Rig Sale as the ‘choicest productions of the Italian, Spanish, 

Flemish, and English schools.’ 

In three days the house is stuffed full from top to bottom with every 
thing that the most pampered selfishness could suggest, or wealth pro- 
cure, all brought in under cover of the night, through the stables at 

® back, to prevent the suspicion of observant neighbours. Now 
an & pompous advertisement in the daily papers, announcing the 

effects (among which are included a thousand ounces of plate, 


and an unequalled collection of cabinet gems of art) of the Honourab 
Augustus Fitz-Flighaway, deceased, whose unimpeachable judgment, 
and liberal expenditure in amassing them, are, itis added, well known 
in the world of fashion. The auctioneer, if not a member of the Rig, 
as is frequently the case, is at most a man of third-rate respectability 
in his profession, and receives a stated sum for his day’s labour, in lieu 
of a per-centage on the amount sold, which is generally charged. A 
large-type quarto catalogue is industriously circulated in the neigh- 
bourhood, anda few are despatched to Brighton, Hastings, and other 
marine resorts, whence the senders frequently receive commissions to 
purchase at the sale, at an exaggerated price, articles which had lain 
for years in their shops unsold. : : 

At length the day of sale has arrived. Fathoms of stair-carpeting, 
studded with placards, hang trailing from the windows from an early 
hour in the morning, as an indication to all concerned that the day of 
business has dawned. The auctionerr on the present occasion is Mr. 
Snuffins of Seven Dials. Elevated on a chair placed un one end of the 
long dining-tables in the front parlour, the folding-doors of which have 
been removed from their hinges to throw the whole floor into one, the 
dark-muzzled orator, first treating the assembled public to a full view 
of his Blucher-booted heels through the legs of the little table in front 
of him, prepares to open the business. But before reciting his address, 
let us take a brief glance at the company. Higgins, Daubins, Cross- 
bar, Pops, and Brittle, occupy five chairs in the first row, immediately 
under the eye of the auctioneer at his left. Wiggins, and an agent or 
two besides, are stationed at the other end of the room; so that the as- 
sembly of bond-fide bidders are enclosed between them. Seated on 
chairs, originally placed in rows, but now jostled in characteristic con- 
fusion, are thirty or forty respectable persons of both sexes, and who 
have come with the praiseworthy intention of profiting by the decease of 
the Honourable Augustus Fitz-Flighaway. Upon the sofas, ranged on 
either side of the long tables in front of the auctioneer, are a still more 
selec: party, whose fashionable garb and demeanour have aroused the 
watchful politeness of the auctioneer’s clerk, who has escorted them to 
seats at the table. Lounging about the doorway, and chattering occasio- 
nally with Wiggins, or one of his gang of touters, are some half-dozen 
furniture-brokers of the neighbourhood, not come with the view of pur- 
chasing—the Rig is as palpable to them as the sea is to a sailor—but 
induced by curiosity to see how it will go off, or to calculate the chance 
of profit from a similar experiment on their own account. 

But the voice of Snuffins in alt, is now heard above the murmur of 
conversation. ‘* Now, then, gentlemen, yonder at that end of the room, 
silence, if you please ; we are agoing to begin. Silence, let me beg, if 

ou please (three bangs with his hammer). Ladies and gentlemen, these 

ere heifects of the Horrible Augusttz Fitz-Flighaway, is’ I ’spose, 
rfeckly well known to you, seein’ the time the’ve abin on view.— 
lany on you,I have nodoubt (the rascal), who was hintimate with 
that celebrated person afore he deceased hisself, now reckonizes for 
the last time many a moniment of his indispensible taste and hexpen- 
sive disposition.’ (Here the orator attempts to draw up his right leg 
to the usual sitting posture, and in so doing raised one side of the little 
table, and upsets his inkstand, the contents of which trickle down in a 
stream upon the head of his clerk, who is occupied for the next half 
hour in conveying it by means of his middle finger to the back of his 
waistcoat.) ‘But, ladies and gentlemen, there aint no reason that 
this should be the last time that your eyes should look on what’s here. 
Every blessed lot on it is to be sold for just whot you choose to give 
for it: there aint no reserve, and no favour. I needn’t say that this is 
an hopportunity as don’t happen every day, and ain’t likely to come 
again in hurry. All I know is, that I should think it a good hundred 
ounds in my pocket if I could be a buyer to-day, instead of a seller.— 
hese here remarks said and done, we will, if you please, proceed to 
the first lot. 

With that up goes a wooden rocking-horse, which had been in Hig- 
gins’s garret for the last three years; an dafter gallopping up from ten 
shillings to three pound ten, is knocked down to Miss Clementina 
Botherbeau—a spinster of fifty-four, who has not a relation in the 
world under the age of twenty, but who would have it as a relic of the 
Hon. A. F. F., whom she has an idea she must have known and ad- 
mired, though she cannot exactly recall his image to her mind. 

As the lots are successively put up, they are started at moderate sums 
by the disinterested worthies in the front row of chairs ; helped onwards 
fowards the figure at which they stand doomed in the auctioneer’s cata- 
logue by the clique at the other end of the room; and, the limits agreed 
on once passed, are left to the competition of the public, who are not 
in the secret. Those which cannot by any means be pushed up to the 
price fixed, are bought in by their several owners, or their agents, to be 
removed at the end of the sale ‘back to the place from whence they 
came.’ The commissions are managed ina summary manner. The lots 
are rapidly run up to the price the absent principal will give: if they 
fetch more, they go to the person bidding more; if they are knocked 
down to the commissioned agent, who is often the owner, he gets for the 
articles the price at which they are sold; plus the commission, which, 
by a somewhat anomalous regulation, is generally a per-centage upon 
the amount paid for the lots. 

But let us listen again to Snuffins. The furniture, we will supose, 
is all sold, and the pictures come next. Half-a-dozen time-tinted con- 
noisseurs have entered the room within the last quarter of an hour, and 
fownd seats near the table, the ladies having departed. 

Snuffins loquitur. The first work of hart, ladies and gentleman, 
which | shall submit to your attention, is a reg’lar hex-quiz-it jim of 
Ten-years, a real shoved-over (meaning to say chef-d’ewvre), as the 
catalogue properly expresses it. I’m give to understand private that 
it was bought by the Horrible A. F. F. agin Louis-Philippe, at the 
sale in Paris as come off nine year ago. What do you say for this un- 
paralleled production of Ten-years? Fifty guineas, stall I say, ladies 
and gentlemen? I beg your pardon, gentlemen—gentlemen only—the 
ladies is all gone—bless their liberal arts !—we shall have them again 
to-morrow, when the plate, and the linea, and the cheyny comes on. 
What shall I say, gcntlemen, for the sperlative Ten-years? Forty 
guineas, shall I say? 

A Voice. Two pounds. 

‘Two pounds did you say? 
begin with—Two pounds.’ 

Daubins. Three pounds. 

Wiggins. Three ten. 

Daubins nods. 

Sn fins. Four pounds. 

An Old Genileman. Five pounds. (Thesettled price : a dead silence.) 

Second Old Gentleman. Let me see the picture—( Takes off spectacles, 
and peers at it closely)--Guineas. 

Suufins. Five guineas ; selling at five—dead cheap at fifty. 

_The picture is ultimately knocked down at ten guineas to the first real 
bidder, having been painted from a print under Daubin’s direction six 
months before, at a cost of not more than forty shillings. Had it been 
the picture it pretended to be, it would have fetched at a genuine sale, 
or at the ‘ knock-out’ which customarily follows a genuine sale, at least 
from two to three hundred pounds. The Teniers is succeeded by a 
Hobbima, that by a Corregio, that by a Wilson, and that again by a 
Murillo, and so on till the catalogue is gone through, there being not 
one specimen in the whole batch which would answer any end better 
than that of showing the total want of judgment or knowledge of art 
in the purchaser. 

The confederates are well pleased with the result of the first day’s 
exploits. Daubins and Higgins are in high spirits. Crossbar shows 
his metal by proposing an extemporaneous supper on the premises, 
and a jollification is got up in the kitchen. Pops, whose profit is yet 
im perspective, is not quite so elate, and takes care to be temperate in 
his libations, that the morrow may not find him off his guard. Brittle, 
too, remains sober as a judge, and compares notes with Pops, and they 
arrange plans of mutual co-operation for the morrow. Daubins and 
Higgins get ‘drunk on the premises,’ to the great scandal of the other 
three, and especially of Crossbar, who, being proof against any quan- 
tity of ‘ heavy,’ wonders what such fellows can be made of. An ad- 
monition from the policeman, who is attracted to the house by their 
noise, at length reminds the party that they are in a different region 
from Broker Row ; and after ‘one glass more,’ or rather one more ‘pull’ 
at the pewter-pot (for Brittle is too good a judge to allow his glass to 
Me made use of), they break up, and betake themselves to their several 

omes, 

The second day’s sale is even as the first, and still more productive. 
The experienced Snuffins had not miscalculated the ‘ liberal arts’ of the 
ladies. The china and glass, the linen and the plate of the Honourable 
Agustus Fitz-Flighaway becomes a perfect rage amoung the house- 
keepers of the neighbourhood. ‘As every lady,’ says the presiding 
orator, ‘is by nater a judgd of these ere harticles, there aint no neces- 
sity for any remarks about ’em on my part I puts em up and knocks 


Very well, thank you, sir; anything to 


‘em down; you, ladies, gives what you likes for em end has ’em., 
That’s the long and the short of it.’ With this elegant exordium the 





business of the day commences. Under the P ptr of the fair it 
goes on prosperously and well. Pop’s second-hand linen brings him 
almost the price of new ; the plate upon which he lent a fraction under 
five shillings an ounce, runs up to seven or eight, or even more. Now 
and then a lot is bought by a gentleman, and even a few are bought in 
by the owners, but the bulk of the articles find female purchasers, and 
either go to swell the list of bargains for which the buyers have no 
mortal use, or being subjected to wear and tear, to prove the fallacious 
judgment of the excited bidders. The ‘real china’ of Brittle, which 
all came overland from the hone potteries, is bought up as a rarity ; 
and the giass—which to be kept cool, as the ceremony of tempering has 
been omitted in its manufacture—is an object of strong competition 
among the fair householders, it being] just the one thing of which no 
1ady that we ever yet keard of was known to possess enough. 

The effects of the suppos'titious deceased honourable are at len 

all disposed of, to the no small delectation of the concoctors of the ig. 
A profit, varying from twenty to fifty per cent., has been realised by 
each of them, and they all unanimously declare that this time it was 
a ‘decent go, and xo mistake.’ But it is not always that the Rig runs 
80 prosperousa course. Though often highly productive, it is yet look- 
ed upon as a desperate measure. Sometimes, if the promoters are in 
bad odour among their brethren of the trade, an angry rival or an ex- 
cluded would-be participator will expose the trick before half-a-dozen 
lots are sold, and he has either to be bribed to silence, or the thing 
becomes a failure. The Rig occasional'y fails too from want of judg- 
ment in the selection of a proper locality for the experiment; not unfre- 
quently less than ten per cent. of the lots are sold to real bidders ; and 
in some instances, for which we could vouch, the amount of goods sold 
has not paid the auct‘oneer’s charge for selling, to say nothing of other 
unavoidable expenses. Bie 

Sometimes the Rig is only partial—that is, itis confined to one or 
two rooms, or to # certain species of goods. In these cases it is curious 
to witness the perplexity of the brokers who happen not to be in the 
secret. That the Rig is being worked they know well enough that cer- 
tain unmistakable symptoms; that the whole is nota Rig they also 
know, from the number of knockers-out who are present, and the 
never venture upon a bidding until the desired information is obtained. 
Sometimes the first-floor front isa Rig; sometimes the two-pair back. 
Frequently the plate is rigged; more frequently the pictures. The 
watchful observer at a sale may detect the Rig portion of it from the 
demeanour of the regular buyers during its course, No sooner does 
the disposal of the Rig plant commence, than the whole fraternity of 
dealers contemptuously and a ignore it altogether, those per- 
sonally interested only excepted, and the lots aie left to the competi- 
tion of the unsuspecting public, whose courage receives an onal 
fillip from the owners of the property or their agents ; and it is not till 
the last Rig lot is knocked down, that the men of business condescend 
to bestow a glance at the auctioneer, or to listen to his repeated calls 
for silence, as the noise from their gossipping groups interrupts his 
proceedings. 

It is hardly necessary to state that from respectable auctioneers, 
men of character and integrity, the Rig receives no countenance. If, in- 
deed, the choice collections of valuables of every description, gather- 
ed together by men of wealth and taste, who have devoted their lives 
to the task, were allowed to be tampered with and adulterated by the 
addition of any trumpery from the stocks of ignorant and peculant 
dealers, the public would have no guarantee for the genuineness of 
anything they bought. The Rigis born of stagnation of trade, and 
dies a nutural death when commerce becomes brisk, and the demand 
for things saleable returns to its accustomed level. 














THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT—ITS POSITION. 


Everybody has read the story of the Prince who, after many years 
of unintermitted anxiety and fatigue, flattered himself that be could 
take a short holyday. Accordingly he proclaimed a ten days’ cessa- 
tion from all public business, and made arrangements for passing the 
time very agreeably with his court at one of his most delightful pa- 
laces. The programme was complete. The cooks, the en fear 
the master of the horse, the dancers, the conjurors, were all at their 
posts, and the first of the happy suns hadarisen. But forthwith began 
a series of accidents, which will easily occur to the imagination, if not 
the memory, of our readers. One day it rained torrents ; another day 
a crocodile suddenly made his appeerance on the banks of the lake; 
one of the young Prinees had an accident out hunting; his Majest: 
had the tooth-ache, and his Queen was seized with a disorder whic 
before the ten days were out had a fatal termination. That has hith- 
erto been the fate ot the present session. It was to have presented 
that combination of the useful with the agreeable to which the critic: 
assigns the first place in poetical compos#tions. A series of Parlia- 
mentary amusements was to be given, in which the consciousnegs of 
duty was to purify and invigorate pleasurable emotions; and even the 
bitter cup of corrective legislation was to be honied for the lips of the 
offender. For our own part, though we did not resign ourselves to 
these fond anticipations so unreservedly as some of our contemporaries 
choose to represent, we were glad to publish the Minieterial invitation 
to universal unanimity. If for one year people would consent to be 
agreeable and happy, it was not our place to request that they would 
make themselves uncomfortable. No sooner, however, did the session 
begin than it became obvious that the reckoning had been made with 
some fatal omissions. The invitations had been issued, but the guests 
would not come. The result is that, after a series of disasters exceed- 
ing the catalogue in the Eastern tale, we are concluding the ninth 
week of the session, and have only got through the second reading of 
the Ecclesiastical Titles’ Assumption Bill. As for all the other mea- 
sures we were promised—the light that wes to be let free into our 
dwellings, the law reforms, the registration cf deeds, and other long- 
desired measures—they are as much in nubibus as they were ten years 
ago. 

However, let us not confine ourselves to the gloomy side of affairs. The 
second reading of the formidable bill has been accomplished, and ore 
of the monsters that disturbed the Parliamentry paradise has been 
dismissed for the present. The event occupies the same place in the 
history of this session as the rounding of Cape Non does in the early 
annals of maritime enterprise. We will not speculate yet on the de- 
bate in committee, which looms upon us from the other side of Easter, 
and which will, probably, open together with the Great Exhibition. 
As we are now enjoying comparative leisure, we trust that the best 
use will be made of it. Something must be done to re-assure the 
people that they powsess an efficient Government, ready to originate 
usefal mensures and able to carry them through. There remain three 
weeks yet before the Easter recess, and though this period may not 
allow for the passage of any considerable measure through more than 
one stage of discussion, it is evident that it gives plenty of time to de- 
scribe the future Ministerial policy in somewhat bolder colours than 
has already been done. When the great majority of the people lately de- 
manded a vindication of the Royal prerogative and of national the inde- 
pendence, they did no* anticipate that this was to be the only act of the 
session, and that, under colour of fighting it out with the Romanis‘s, 
Ministers were to claim a dispensation for general inactivity. Even 
should that majurity ever find themselves entrapped into controversies 
more intricate and lengthy than they reckoned upon, and see another 
** Catholic Question” divide parties and statesmen, they will not, there- 
fore, drop other objects of less spir'tual interest. The Parliamentary 
and Municipal Keform Acts, the Repeal of the Corn Lows and the Navy- 
ication Laws, and many other measures of only lesser importance, 
have accustomed the British people to discuss social questions with 
great boldness of language, and no less confidence as to the results. 
Wherever one goes one finds a quiet and settled persuasion that as 
soon as the abuses of a system are disclosxl, and there rises upan un- 
animous ry for reform, that cry will soon or late—and soon rather than 
late—meet with a legislative response, and that the thing they ask for 
will be done. No Government will retaiu its hold long, unless it be 

uick to recognize these demands, ard to originate measures while 
there is still any favour or grace in the act. 

Though Government may still largely profit, as it has profited from 
its very beginning, by the division of parties, and by the fact that it 
is the only political army with a fall complement both of officers and 
men, it has nevertheless to encounter four parties, if not more, all able 
to hara:s, if not to destroy, and likely to shake the throne which they 
dare not seize. These parties occupy very different thrones. and wield 
very different weapons. The Protectionists are an increasing section 
in the Lower Houre. and, with better tactics, more subordination, and 
a surrender of one dogma, not unlikely to become one day a majority. 
In the Lords they possess as large a majority as they venture to work 
in that quarter. It is true they want union, they want policy, they 
want principles, they want leiders, they want everything but num- 





hers. rank, wealth, and social respectability ; but in the possession of 








these th they are enough to be , if not rately, 
at least sa eeatiinetten. e second party consists of the political re- 
tatives of Sir Ropert Pee.,—a iant nucleus of statesmen, 
an indefinite haze of intentions, with a large but ill-defined follow- 
ing in the middle, the commercial, and the educated classes. Such 
y is formidable, even if it be little more than a head, for it is all 
the more at liberty to unite with those whose strength lies rather in the 
body than the head,—in the number rather than the policy of their 
party. That it is ready to form alliances, and to make bids for power, 
noone can now doubt. The third and last English party is that of the 
Radical Reformers, men who demand sweeping changes in our electoral 
system, our finance, our national defences, our religious and education- 
establishments, and, indeed, every other part of our social system. 
Combining vast energy, great variety of talent, deep enthusiasm, an 
overwhelming majority of the half-educated classes, and, more than all, 
the prestige of recent success, this party is the most formidable of all, 
because its roots go down deepest in that rich soil of industry and en- 
terprise whence the growing greatness of this empire springs. Who- 
ever would prevent the country from falling into these rude but po- 
tent hands, must take good heed what he refuses and what he concedes 
to the public importunities, for, if the country finds it can only obtain 
such and such reforms through the agency of certain bold reformers, it 
will not always refuse their services. To these three English parties 
must be added the Roman Catholic section of the Irish representatives, 
who, in the present equal balance of parties, have a power far beyond 
their numerical proportion, which they do not hesitate to use in sup- 
port of their church against theCrown. In a conflict with four such 
parties, some strange results and surprising vicissitudes may be reason- 
ably expected. At all events, they are not to be despised. —_ will 
unite, and separate, and unite again, for their own convenience, 
against the common foe. They will offer more than they can rea- 
sonably expect to perform. They will concert plans, digest measures, 
P’ e speeches, get up agitations, call public meetings, write tracts, 
ae a word, do everything that an official person cannot do, and 
hardly thinks it right to do. They hold the a country while 
Government is imprisoned in their own stronghold. Hence the ne- 
cessity of a vigilant, active, wise, and versatile defence, which is the 
work to whick our sorely beleaguered Government must immediately 
opply itself, if it would stand even to the end of the sessicn.— 7'imes, 
th ult. 





INDIA, 

We have accounts this week from Calcutta of Feb. 20th ; and Bom- 
bay, March 3rd. Peace reigned throughout India. The Nepaulese 
Ambassador, who attracted so much notice last season in London, had 
arrived home, where he was received by his countrymen with profound 

t and the warmest enthusiasm. He seems to have profited by his 

t to England; for, upon his return to his native land, one of the 
first acts he performed was to plan a grand public road from the capi- 
tal to the frontier, which was to be commenced forthwith. It has been 
found impossible to obtain permission for Dr. Hooker to travel in Ne- 


The general news received by this arrival is of little interest. In 
the Punjaub earthquakes had been felt, but they inflicted no great da- 
mage. The people, however, lived in dread, lest another shock should 
prove more disastrous. The peacefal settlement of the country has 
proceeded so far, that the Board of Administration has found time to 
turn its thoughts to the education of the people, and it has made a be- 

ia the establishment of a school at Umritsir. The Sutlej and 
umna had been visited with immense floods. 

The construction of railways, in various localities of India, was pro- 

satisfactorily. Great efforts were likewise being made to pro- 
vide Bombay with a regular supply of water, that on the spot, abun- 
dant as it is for a tropical island, falling greatly short of the wants of 
the population, now verging on half a million. The report of Captain 
Crawford had been most favourably received by the Court of Directors; 
he ys ay a large dam across the mouth of a valley amongst the hills 
at and creating an artificial lake. This would affurd one hun- 
dred thousand gallons an hour to Bombay, with a minimum head of 
water of seventy feet. It was proposed to be brought in in a 2-foot 
iron-pipe by the line of the railway. The lake would be twelve miles 
from tke —_— of delivery, and the cost was estimated at £150,000. 
One gen n has offered to subscribe £40,000 of this. | 

The Governor-General, at the date of the latest accounts that have 
reached Bombay, was hourly expected at Peshawur, where it was hoped 
he would be able to effect some arrangements for the security of the 
frontier There was a very respectable force at Kohat and ¢ 
adjoining stations, and there were no longer any demonstrations against 
the Government on the part of the Afreedees, who appeared disposed to 
enter into arrangements with us. Some of the grass-cutters of Daly’s 
Horse had been cut up by the Baizootees who inhabit the country to 
the west of the pass and north-west of Kohat, and were said to be jea- 
lous of the Afreedees getting paid by the Government to keep the pass 
open. On this account they did everythiog in their power to upset the 
Afreedee arrangements. 

Lord Dalhousie (solely on account of want of time) had given up his 
intention of paying a return visit to Gholab Singh in Cashmere. He 
proposed to return through the Punjab and by Kangra to Simla, which, 
even by that arrangement, he would not reach till the hot season had 
considerably advanced. 

The sale of Runjeet Singh’s crown jewels, which commenced on the 
25th of February, had attracted to Lahorea vast number of jewel mer- 
chants, and agents of native princes from Hindostan, Persia, and the 
adjoining countries. The catalogue of a quarter of a million’s worth of 
** barbaric gems and gold” reads most magnificently, but the jewels 
have not realised very high prices. They are more adupted for native 
than European ornaments, and several of the largest diamonds and 
other gems are, according to native practice, pierced as pendants, which 
destroy their value for any other purpose. 

The late heavy rains in the Panjaub had excited some apprehension 

rding the crops which were otherwise remarkably promising 
The northern portion of the Punjaub continued to be spoken of by all its 
vigitors as superior even to Bengal in fertility. 

All was quite again on the eastern froutier of Assam; but Oude had 
exhibited another very discreditable instance of English military in 
terference with the revenue quarrels of anative prince. It appears 
that Captain Barlow’s corps had been for some time erigaged in endeav- 
o to hunt down one Rajah Thakoor Persad, a refractory Zumi- 
dar of the Oude Government, who had fled to a dense jungle, well de- 
fended by the followers. A detachment of 350 men of a police corps, com- 
manded by Captain Hearsey, at last succeeded in overtaking and defeat- 
ing aim, killing fifty of his principal followers, the heads of twenty-five 
of whom, among which were those of women and children, are stated 
by the Bengal papers to have been sent to Lucknow as a proof of 
success. ° 

A curious case of violation of territory had occurred at Chanderna- 
gore, a French settlement on the Hoogley, above Calcutta, much re- 
sorted to by ‘‘gentlemen in diffigulties,” An Armenian, named Arat- 
hoon, took shelter there from his creditors, but was shortly after, by 
cajolery mingled with force, brought within reach of the baili1’s grasp 
and carried to Calcutta > samy where fresh detainers were lodged 

nat him. A writ of h corpus was issued co-instantaneously 
with a sort of explanation to the French colony, and after some pro- 

and con-ing, the Chief Justice pronounced the original caption bad, 
as heving been effected in a foreign territory, but left Mr. Arathoon 
in gaol on the detainers lodged after his imprisonment in Ualcutta. Mr. 
Arathoon had, however, since been set at liberty. 





MURDER OF A BRITISH OFFICER NEAR ADEN. 


ALexanpriA, March 20. 

The particulars of this catastrophe are as follows :—A party consist- 
ing of six gentlemen, five of them being officers of the army and navy, 
left Aden on the last day of February on a visit to Lahedj, the residence 
of the so-called Sultan. The names of these gentlemen are as follows: 
Lieutenant Crattenden, Indian Navy, Assistaut Political Agent ; Cap- 
tain Milne, Bombay Army, Deputy Commissary-General : Lieutenant 
M‘Pherson, Her Majesty's 78th Highlanders; Lieutenants Ogilvie and 
Henchy, Madras Artillery ; and-Mr. Sauley, brother-in-law to Captain 
Haines, the Political Agent. On their arrival at Lahedj (distant about 
thirty miles from Aden) they had an interview with the Sultan, but 


Shr Albion. 





had been furnished by thé Sultan, and which had hitherto attended 
them, to be permitted to return to Lahedj, as it was difficult to 
sufficient forage for their horses and camels at Wait. So little did 
they dream of treachery, that on retiring to rest, at about 10 p. m., 
they did not even adopt the necessary precaution of seeing that their 
arms were loaded and ready for immediate use. The house allotted to 
them being rather ceateell and warm, they arranged their beds in a 
small courtyard attached to it, and which was surrounded by a mud 
wall, about four feet in height. They had hardly fallen asleep when 
Lieutenant M‘Pherson was awakened by a cry from Captain Milne, and 
saw an Arab gliding past his bed to make an attack on Mr. Sauley; 
without pausing to think whether he was armed or not, Mr. M‘Pherson 
rushed at him, and, with his left arm elevated to ward off the threat- 
ening blow, he attempted with the other to knock him to the ground. 
The dagger was buried in his arm, but, ere he could reach the villain, 
his foot stumbled over a box, and he fell to the ground, and the dagger 
of the assassin was six times buried in his back. Mr. Sauley also got 
a flesh wound, though not a dangerous one, inhis arm. All this was 
the work of less than a minute, and it was not till the servants entered 
and raised a cry of lamentation over their wounded masters that Messrs. 
Ogilvie and Henchy awoke. By this time the murderer had escaped. 
On coming to examine what mischief had been done, it was found that 
Captain Milne had received a deep wound in his abdomen, through 
which the bowels protruded, and Mr. M‘Pherson was in an exceedingly 
precarious state from his many wounds. Two messengers were in- 
stantly despatched, one to Aden, and the other to the Sultan at Lahedj, 
—the latter to request a guard, and to make him aware of the foul 
treachery committed on guests in his country, the former to report the 
circumstance, and solicit medical aid. Before 9 o’clock a. m. on the 
following day Lieutenant Cruttenden and Dr. Cooke were on the spot, 
but too late, alas! to stay the ebbing current of poor Milne’s life. 
After suffering the most extreme agony all night, mortification ensued, 
which relieved the pain, and, about two hours after the arrival of the 
surgeon, he breathed his last. 

M‘Pherson is doing well, but it will be many months ere he will be 
able to leave his bed. 

Matters of this sort are so conducted here, that I can give you no 
information of what steps have been taken by the authorities to obtain 
satifaction for this brutal attack and murder, this treacherous breach 
of hospitality, this wanton insult to the British flag. It is said that 
the assassin has fled to adistant part of the country, but I much sus- 
pect that if he were so minded, the Sultan would find little difficulty 
in laying his hand upon him, though it is the general opinion that the 
chicanery of the Arabs and the supineness of the authorities will once 
more suffer the offender to escape the just reward of his crime. Let 
me now go back a step, and narrate a few facts connected with Aden 
and its Government, which lead me to the above conclusion. Aden 
has now been nearly 11 years in the possession of the British. It was 
originally ceded to us for a certain sum by this Sultan, who afterwards 
chose to retract and to refuse to comply with the terms he had origi- 
nally agreed to. The East India Gompeay then sent a force and 
took it. 

In consideration, however, of the loss he had sustained, and in hope 
of bringing about a friendly and amicable feeling towards us in these 
parts, an allowance was made him and his heirs of about 300 dollars a- 
month. For this he bound himself by a treaty to protect our interests, 
supply us with provisions, &c.—he receiving export duties on them-— 
and to protect such British subjects as might visit his country; so 
that, what with this allowance, the teevenaall trade, and the export and 
import duties, he must of necessity be in a far more flourishing condition 
than before the occupation of the place by the British. 

Let us now see how our Arab friends have acted towards us. In 
1846 a large crowd of Arabs, collected together by a notorious fanatic, 
to the number of from 10,000 to 12,000, appeared before Aden, and in 
the most haughty and insulting style demanded a surrender of the 
place; prepared as was the garrison, these men attempted little, and a 
few rounds of spherical case shot dispersed them. 

Again; but eight months since a boat’s crew from one of the hon. 
Company’s vessels landed at ashort distance from Beer Hamid, a village 
on the coast, but a few miles from Aden, and within the jurisdiction of 
the Sultan of Lahedj. Thecrew were attacked, and one British sailor 
shot dead. The murderer was demanded. As might have been ex- 
pected, he was not delivered up. A mock demonstration was made, 
that is, a gunboat appeared off the village, and a few shots wcré 
fired into the sandhills, and thus it ended; the murderer is still an 
honoured man in his own village, and the Sultan of Lahedj is still in 
possession of all the privileges we have conferred upon him. It is 
pretended that these culprits are fanatics; so be it. But are we to 
allow such fanaticism ? Are we to be for ever satisfied with this ex- 
cuse, and allow them to perpetrate such barbarities with impunity ? 
Surely, there must be something wrong in the diplomacy which per- 
mits a wretched tribe of half savage Arabs thus to lord it over us, 
thus to insult our flag, and massacre our officers. If, instead of firin 
at sandbanks, we had, in the case of the unfortunate sailor, seize 
the chiefs and held them in durance till the real perpetrators of the 
outrage were delivered over, as they certainly would have been,—if, 
instead of making so wuch ofa petty chief, whom the lowest Turkish 
officer would treat as immeasurable his inferior, we had taught him 
to feel his own nothingness and our power, we should not in all pro- 
bability have been shocked by this fresh attack and massacre Where 
the fault lies I pretend not say ; afault, and more than a fault, does 
however exist somewhere, founded on a total misapprehension of the 
Arab character.—Private Letter. 


MISS TALBOT. 


The interesting case of this young lady was again heard before the 
Lord Chancellor on Saturday last. A petition from Dr. Doyle, her 
guardian, was read, praying that Miss Talbot might be placed under the 
care of some proper person during the absence from England of the 
Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury, and that an allowance of £1500 
might be made for her maintenance. The object of this petition was 
approved of, and an order was at once made to refer the matter to the 

aster, to direct a new scheme for the management of Miss Talhot’s 
person. The case was then further considered on a petition filed by 
Mr. Craven Berkeley, on the 21st ult., praying that the lady might be 
removed from the convent at Taunton, and placed under the care of a 
proper person; that Mr. Berkeley might have access to her at all rea- 
sonable times; that he might go as party before the Master, wh) was 
to arrange ascheme for her management ; and that the cost of her peti- 
tion, or his proceedings in the case, might be paid out of the estates of 
the ward. After hearing counsel on Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday, 
in which, of course, a great deal of irrelevant matter was stated, the 
Court ordered that Mr. Berkeley’s petition be dismissed ; that the costs, 
both of that and Dr. Doyle’s petition, be paid out of the ward’s estate, 
and that a reference should be made to the Master to approve of a 
scheme for the future residence of the ward. ‘He refused Mr. Berkeley’s 
prayer to go before the Master, and refused to make an order that be 
might see the lady at seasonable times, leaving that to her discretion. 
So the case stands for the present. 

Miss Talbot arrived in town on Monday, having been already re- 
moved from the convent, and is placed for the present under the care 
of Lady Newburgh. She will remain there, of course, till the Master 
has settled a scheme for her future management. Most probably she 
will continue to reside with Lady Newburgh in a manner suitable to 
her station in life; and will have an opportunity of finding a mode of 
settling her future destiny, in which a number of gentlemen will be 
quite willing to aid her, much more agreeable to most young ladies 
than being immured within the walls of convents. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that the lady is a ward of Chancery, and that it is a con- 
tempt of the Court of Chancery to contract a marriage with a ward 
without the approbation of the Court. Such being the law, the noble 
Lord explained that it would be a still stronger case of contempt to in- 
duce a ward to contract a spiritual alliance, which would, without its 
approbation, bind her whole future life. All persons engaged in such 
a proceeding, the noble Lord said, let them be Bishops, priests, gover- 
nesses, clergymen, or what they might be, he should have no hesitation 
in treating as guilty of contempt of court. Some persons may, per- 
haps, think themselves fortunate that they did not succeed in making 
Miss Talbot a nun. The lady is now, therefore, completely under the 





by no means 80 gracious a one as they expected. This, however, pass- 
, and the following day they all, with the exception of Mr. Crutten- 
den, who returned to Aden, departed to the village of Wait, for the 
rpose of antelope shooting. Here the Sheikh of the village (which | 
composed entirely of Seyeds, Shereefs, or the descendants of the Ara- 
bian Prophet) came out to receive them, assigned them a house but a 
few paces distant from the village, and supplied all their wants. 
Pleased at this: 
tranquillity, they 


ed to the urgent request of the guard which | 


protection of the Court, and not likely to be removed from it till she 
attains her majority. ‘ 

The lengthened pleadings of three days have added but little to the 
information before possessed by the public on the subject. It appears 


that the foreign nobleman favoured by the Earl and Countess of Shrews- 
bury in aspiring to the hand of their young relative was the Duke de 
' l ' Rochefoucault; but by one advocate he was spoken of as twenty-six 
ption, and seeing all around ina state vibe gon ty , years of age, by another as fifty-three. We tem A re 

hancellor, though he 


the correct age, for we learn from the Lo 
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thought the match not a very good one, that the young lady did not ex. 
ress any disapprobation of it, and did not hint at any Sonstreins havin, 
ao put on her inclination; while Lord Shrewsbury spoke of the lady 
as having a decided penchant for her Intended, and as resigning her. 
self to the will of God, when she was informed that she must give him 
up. Dr. Doyle, too, was against the match, and preferred wedding her 
to an English gentleman—probably, that the lady, her husband, and 

her fortune might not wander from under his control into a forej 
mma § It appears, too, from the statements made in court, that 
after the order made in 1843 for placing the young lady under the Ear} 
and Countess of Shrewsbury, she was sent to the convent at Taunton 
for education, at a charge of forty guineas per annum, and that the 
whole expense incurred for her did not exceed £125 a year The Ear) 
and Countess appear never to have visited her there, and she appears 
to have been only once at their house between 1843 and 1850. At least 
they neglected their charge, though not apparently from any want of 
family affection, for they took great care of her brother, and on his 
death took equal care of the next presumptive heir to the Earldom. 
By an act of Parliament passed in the reign of Queen Anne, the 
Shrewsbury estates were strictly entailed, and the heir of entail ig 
tempted by the promise of many uniary advantages to become a 
Protestant. Probably the Catholic Earl might find in that circum. 
stance a motive for taking care of his heir presumptive, which did not 
apply toa female relative. When the young lady arrived at a mar- 
riageable age, the Earl and Countess took her to their house; and 
when the marriage which they wished to promote went off, she wag 
consigned back to the convent. 

Dr. Doyle, her guardian, seems not quite free from blame in allow- 
ing her to be sent back to Taunton. e admits that he thought her 
unfit fora nun. He could not, as a Bishop of the Catholic Church, be 
ignorant that only weer pay not boarders, were admitted at the con- 
vent; and yet he allowed her to go, as the Bishop of Clifton allowed her 
to be received as a quasi postulant. She was apparently to be prepar- 
ed, secretly und insidiously prepared, for the veil; and when that wag 
completed, when she had attained her majority, and had got from under 
the protection of the Court of Chancery, she would have become a nun, 
and would have endowed the Roman Catholic Church with her fortune, 
These circumstances indicate, we think, something like a conspiracy to 
obtain the lady and her fortune for the Roman Catholic Church. “We 
shall be curious to trace her ultimate fate, but we hope that being now 
once more restored to a cheerful world, she will for ever renounce the 
idea of becoming a nun, and bestowing her fortune on a church which 
will only use it as a means of bribing other ladies, less endowed with 
worldly wealth, to forget all the duties of women. 

Without mentioning the Chancellor’s explanation, his order to pay 
Mr. Berkeley’s costs out of the lady’s estate might seem a strange 
——- But the Chancellor stated that he thought Mr. Berkeley, 

y bringing forward the case, had rendered the ward great service, 
and that he ought not to pay for having done that out of his own pock- 
et. So the cost of his interference, and the cost of the law proceedings, 
= be deducted from the young lady’s inheritance.—London paper, 

th inst. 








THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


The scene at the =e reception gate of the Crystal Palace, during 
the last half-dozen days, has been ludicrously bewildering. No lottery 
office was ever more pressed upon or thronged ; and mercilessly in- 
creasiug train of carts, waggons, cabs, vans, and vehicles, reaching to 
the end of Sloane-street occasionally—some freighted with Titanic and 
towering packages, some bringing modest, retiring-looking, well-matted 
closely clothed cases, in every variety of form and shape—afforded 
amusement, during the fine weather, to the thousands of spectators 
outside the walls of the great treasury. Indeed, on the night of the 
81st, at the hour of closing, so lengthened was the stream of applicants, 
that orders were issued to accommodate all the vehicles which could 
be admitted within the Building. This order was accordingly obeyed, 
and the varions conveyances were packed as thick and close as artil- 
lery waggons ; the horses being removed from them and sent home, and 
the goods ae aa and unpacked till the next morning. 

Inside, the scene continued to be even more imposing; and the 
mind of a epouteier conpemplotion the thousands at work setting the 
house in order for the objects of the tens of thousand who have work- 
ed, is utterly lost in wonder and thankfulness. 

How, out of all the apparent chaos of confusion, the kosmos is to ariae 
which is to sarutics us allin the next thirty days, is alone a secret to 
the master minds directing the numberless operations connected with 
the array of the wealth of the Crystal Palace. 

Her Majesty the Queen and Prince Albert examined the vast struc- 
ture and its contents on Wednesday, the 2d inst. The Prince having 
attended a meeting of the Commissioners, together with the Executive 
Committee and several of the assistant Commissioners and Superinten- 
dents, received the Queen on her arrival, at a quarter past five o'clock. 
They paid visits to the vast machinery courts, the agricultural imple- 
ment division, the sculpture and fine art departments; and, after cros- 
sing to the foreign side of the Exhibition, they ascended into the gal- 
leries, and minutely noticed the costly and elaborate cases and fittings 
there ore. The National Anthem was performed upon the large 
organ of Mr. Willis, in the western gallery, an object apparently of 
much interest to the Royal party. Everywhere, as they passed, marks 
of loyalty and respect, accompanied by repeated cheers from the work- 
men, were heartily offered ; and such visits, it has been well observed, 
are of immense service at the present moment in stimulating the efforts 
made by all parties for the opening on the first of May. 

The progress in our machinery department has fully satisfied the au- 
thorities at the Crystal Palace. Mr. Nasymth’s celebrated steam-ham- 
mer is to be exhibited, about which there was some hesitation; as also 
the calico-machine of Mr. Mather, of Manchester.” Messrs. Boulton 
and Watt have fixed their self acting screw-engines, of seven hundred 
horse-power, to which we have before alluded. Oscillating marine-en- 
gines, &c., with the latest improvements, from Penn, Stoddart, and 
Slaugher, of Bristol, and Atherton, of the Plymouth Dock-yard, are 
in this section The specimen of Applegath’s steam-engine, for the 
Illustrated London News, is nearly ready; and Messrs. Robinson and 
Russell, of Blackwall, are erecting an immense sugar-mill. There is 
some very curious rope-machinery also preparing by the Mayor of 
Newcastle ; together with a new construction of corn-mills, by Fair- 
bairn, &c. 

In the nave, besides the trophies of industry, fountains, and statuary, 
the diamond Koh-i-noor, the far-famed ‘ Mountain of light,” is, by 
begins ye of her Majesty,to be prominently placed. There is also to 

e a cast-iron open-work dome, the joint emanation of the Coalbrook 
Dale Company and Mr. Bell, the sculptor. It is supported on six dou- 
ble pillars, is of elaborate rustic cast-iron work bronzed, and to the 
top of the weather-vane (formed by a statuette of Molus) is 49 feet, 
weighing 15 tons. 

A cast-iron park-entrance (says the Builder), from the same foundry, 
60 feet wide, of elaborate decoration, is to be placed across the north 
transept. The pillars, we are told, are of novel construction in cast 
iron bronzed, with finials of fine-art character, and large vases at the 
two ends of the fencing. In front of this last is to be a cast metal 
fountain of Cupid and a swan, life-size, in a tazza 7 feet across. decor- 
ated with an ornamentation of the white and yellow water-lily—the 
whole in a basin 13 feet in diameter. 

A room for sculpture has been set apart, 70 feet by 48 feet, and 30 
feet high. The following arrangement of colours has been sug zest 
by asculptor. The floor oulned dark oak, the pedestals of the statues 
dark crimson, the walls a warm grey, of an atmospheric retreating 
quality, the ceiling light grey, and a centre concentrated light of 36 ft. 
by 12 ft., with a thin white linen spread beneath. The neutral tint of 
the walls would afford a distinct yet soft fleshy outline to the marble 
and plaster, and the dark floor preserve the works from upward reflec- 
tive brightness. No bronzes are to be admitted here. It is probable, 
and to be hoped, says the Builder, that in neither of these rooms will 
be admitted statues above life size, for which spaces will be found ap- 
proprite to them in the nave and transept. 

The strongest assurances have been received from the Foreign Com- 
misioners that they will make acreditable inaugurative display, Stalls 
and cases in the French departments, apparently repared abroad, al- 
ready appear. Besides M. du Seigneur’s colossal group, the colossal 
Bavarian lion in bronze has been uncased in the nave. Specimens of 
stained — are visible in the gallery ; and the large organ is also being 
fitted. It is with much pleasure that we hear of the good intentions 
of the Foreign Commissioners : most of their exhibitors’ fittings, it is 
said, will be prepared so as to be deposited, immediately when comple- 
ted, in their respective allotted spaces. The contrast, however, between 
the ceaseless activity displayed on the British side of the building, and 
the listlessness and quiet of the Foreign compartments, is almost sug- 

tive of despair for their promised readiness by the opening day.— 

paper, 5th inst. 
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au Accression Brtu.—We feel that we breathe more freely. 

Pg mph must the nation. If we are called on as people to 
thankful for small mercies, we are bound to be doubly grateful for so 
ta blessing as the termination of the anti-papal debate. It is 
eranchol to think that a whole fortnight of a session, which has been 
go deplorably unproductive of practical legislation, should have been 
wasted on a measure which, were it to to-morrow, would not, as 
it now stands, be worth the parchment on which it is written. | The 
only consideration which in some degree reconciles us to a fortnight’s de- 
pate on the Bill before the house, is, that though it is, as it stands at pre- 
sent, a mere mockery and a fraud upon the public, there is still ground 
for hope that it may, before it passes through its final stages, be so 
amended as that its provisions shall bear some resemblance to 
its preamble. | As it now stands, it has no provisions at all of 
an operative nature. It has a title, butnothing more. It professes to 
do a certain thing, but does not provide the requisite ene. for a- 
complishing the object which it professes to have in view per owt 
however, it is in the power of the House, when in Committee, to supply 
that which is lacking. It is, indeed, the special province of the House, 
in Commitee, to add that which is necessary for rendering a measure 
efficient, as well as to — that which is calculated to prevént the 
peneficial operation of a Bill. If, therefore, the friends of Protestant- 
jsm—the upholders of the prerogratives of the Crown—the supporters 
of the cause of civil and religious liberty, are only true to themselves 
and their principles, the measure may yet be so altered and amended as 
to be, at least, to some extent operative in checking the aggressions of 
Popery. As the House in Committee has the power of thus remodelling 
the measure, and as Hon. Gentlemen know that the country —7 
calls for it, and that the House of Lords will give effect to any amend- 
ments they may make, calculated to give greater stringency to the 
Bill—we cannot doubt that before it comes out of Committee it will 
be a very different measure from what it is at present.—Adverti- 

th ult. a 
——- Census—We 1, I Never!—The night of March the Thirtieth 
1851, was eventful one for the ladies of Great Britain, who were one 
and all bound to declare their correctly, under a penalty of five 
pounds. Talk of the terrors of the confessional! What can be worse 
toa woman, on the other side of thirty, than to be put to the torture 
by the Registrar-General, and compelled to state, not in round num- 
bers, but in exact figures, her real age? The attempts at evasion on 
Sunday night last were some of them, strafge and desperate. As the 
returns were to include those sleeping in the house on the night in 
question, many a determined female refused to go to bed at all, or to 
take any sleep whatever ; but a closer reference to the provisions of the 
act proved that the legislature had been wide-awake enough to include 
also those who abode on the premises, as well as those who slept. 

It would horrify our readers to describe some of te domestic scenes 
that occurred on the evening in question between husbands and wives. 
Many a married couple, who had tacitly regarded the age of the lady 
aya topic too delicate to be touched upon, were drawn into a fearful 
quarrel by the bone of contention which the Registrar-General had 
thrown down to them. 

George Grey and George Graham were denounced as cruel disturbers 
of the peace of families, by injured wives protesting against the stirrin 
ofa guestio, rendering verans by being verata, for the first time ; an 
numerous were the protestations of the British matrons against grati- 
fying, what they called, ‘‘a morbid curiosity” on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to ascertain the ages of all the ladies in England. We have 
reason to fear that the return will, after all, present but an imperfect 
picture of the real ripeness of British Womanhood 

We would not mind laying a wager, before seeing the result of the 
Census, that the ages of the ladies will not average more than one-third 
of the ages of the gentlemen when thereturns are finally madeup. We 

recommend seriously to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as a source of 
revenue, the penalties recoverable for the offence of giving incorrect in- 
formation as to age, and we are sure that, if the returns were to be 
checked by the parish registers, and the law carried out strictly in 
every case, the amount of fines would be so productive, that the income- 
tax—for this year at least—might be repealed.—Punch. 




















ST. GEORGE'S DAY. 
THE ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF THE SAINT GEORGE'S SOCIETY 
OF NEW-YORK, 

Will take place at the As‘or House, on Wednesday, the 23d of April. Dinner 

six o'clock ly. Tickete may be obtained from the ident, Dr. J. C. "Beales, 3 
West Fourteenth Sireet—the First Vice-President, Mr. W Young, 3 Barclay Street—the 
Second Vice-President, Mr. C. Pitt (7 Third Avenue—the Treasurer, Mr. K. Bage, 172 Pear) 
Street— the Secretary, Mr. & Walker 114 Fulton Street—the Stewards, Messrs. R. Bunch 
8 Barclay Street. R, Wa ler, 120 Pearl street, C.C Harvey, 51 Wiiliam Street, and J. Ker- 
shaw, 47 New Sireet—at the Astor House—at the Office of the Emigrant Board of the St. 
George’s Society—or at the office of this journal. 





GRAND CONCERT 


EY 
WILLIAM VINCENT WALLACE, 
AT TRIPLER HALL, 22d APRIL, 1851. 


PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 

1. Overture—Grand Orchestra. . . , Marmion— 
2. Duo, from the Upera of Maritana, “Of Fairy Wand had [ the 

Power,” Madame E. WALLACE BUUCHELLE and or. 

GRFATOREX. . . ‘. . “ . ° ° 
3. Fantasia for the Violin, with Orchestral accompaniments on 

themes from Bellini’s Operas of “La Somnamoula,” and “ La 

Straniera.” composed and executed by ° ° ° 
4, Serenape, “ The Star of Love,” | Mr. ARTHURSON. 
5. Gaanoe VARIATIONS, et Finale Brilliante, for two Piancs, com- 

Ppored by Wm Vincent Waxvace, on a Romance by Halevy, 

executed by Mr. RICHAKD HOFFMAN and tie COMPUSE 
6. Ae “Il Don Giovunni,” “ Non mi Dir,” Madame BOU- 


Georce Loper. 
W. V. WaLuace. 


W. V. Wattace. 
W. V. WaLLAceE. 


W. V. Wauiace. 


, ‘ ° ° ° ‘ > . Mozart. 
7. New Komance for the Piano, ‘* Music Murmurings in the Trees,” 
followed vy the GranDe Po.ka pe Conceart {by desire) cum- 


posed and execuied by ° W. V. WaLuace 





Part Il. 

8. Overture, Grand Orchestra, P . . Maritana— 

9. BauLap, from “ Maritana,”” “ Scenes that are Brightest.” Madame 
BOUCHELLE, ; “ : : : A . 

10. Douste QuaTuor, by the celebrated Sponr, (at the request of 
many distinguished amateurs) executed by 

WALLACE 

GRIEBEL, } 
BRISTOW, 
HeRWIG, 
sCHUBERTH, 
TY OUCHER 
aud HEGELAND, } Vicellos, J 
ul. ines {tom “ Giowana di Napoli,” “ Al par @ Angelo,” Mr. 

12. Recitative and Variutions di Bravura for ihe Viol n, with Orchestral 
accompan.ments on ihe favour.te Lrish melody, “’ Tis the lust Rose 
fo i Compvused expressly fur this occasiun, and per- 

rmed by . A ‘ ; 5 ° ‘ ° 

. ve, “Turn on Old Time.” ‘ Maritana.” Madame BOU- 

4 PHELLE, Mr. ARTHURSON. Mr. GREATOREX. ‘ , 

INALE,“ World’s Fair Polka,” Grand Orchestra. 
TICKETS ONE DOLLAR. 


Doors to open at 7, Concert to commence at8 precisely. 


W.V. Watuacrc. 
W. V. Wattace. 


| Spohr. 


é 


Violins. 


} Violas. 


STRAKOSCH. 


W. V. WALLACE. 


W.V. Wattace 
W. V. WaLLace 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 a 1/0 1-4. 
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Liverpool mails to the 5th ult., inclusive, have been received by the 
steamer America, Capt. Shannon, which arrived at Boston on Thurs- 
day, shortly befure noon. She made a fine passage, haviag been de- 
layed thirty hours by encountering ice-bergs, on the Banks, and having 
Tun from Halifax to Boston through a very heavy gale of wind. 

In the peculiar state of affairs at home, an arrival can scarcely fail 
to be of interest, although no one single event of importance has to be 
chronicled on this occasion. After sundry postponements, the Chan- 
¢ellor of the Exchequer has again ventured to grapple with the Budget, 
the House of Commons having resolved itself into a Committee of Ways 
and Means, on the evening preceding the sailing of the steamer. Sir 
Charles Wood persists in his renewal of the Income tax for three years, 
but again modifies his proposed modification of the Window tax and 

ouse tax, raising the qualification for exemption to such a sum, that 
Out of three millions and a half of houses in the kingdom, only 400,000 


would be rateable. Mr. Herries and Mr. Disraeli have both threatened 
divisions at future stages of the financial arrangements, but, notwith- 
standing this, the Chancellor was complimented by some of the leading 
Liberals, on the improvement of his scheme ; nor does it seem unlikely, 
if one may judge from a brief abstract of the debate, that Sir Charles 
may manage to screw his budget through the House. 

The veteran lawyers in the House of Lords do not look with very 
favoring eyes upon Lord John Russell's proposed measure for Charcery 
reform, Lord Lyndhurst particularly having there spoken of it in terms 
of decided contempt, in which Lord Brougham concurred. Probably, 
if ever carried, it will turn out to be, like others from the same quarter, 
a source of irritation to those upon whose practice it infringes, without 
being much of a boon for the people on whose behalf ff should have 
been framed. In the mean time Mr. George Turner, M. P. for Coven- 
try, has been appointed the new Vice-Chancellor, in place of Sir J. 
Wigram. 

Lord Torrington, according to his promise, defended his administra- 
tion of the government of Ceylon, ina set speech on the Ist inst., made 
in his place in Parliament. It was, of course, an ex parte statement, 
provoking no discussion on its general merits, and might have passed 
off without remark, had not Earl Grey unfortunately attempted to 
‘help the lame dog over the stile.” Referring to Courts-Martial and 
martial law, and the evils which unavoidably attend them, he called 
upon the Duke of Wellington to testify that some abuses during their 
existence it was beyond the power of man to prevent. The veteran 
warrior by no means relished being brought into comparison with Vis- 
count Torrington, and indignantly repelled the insinuation, that the 
arbitrary exercise of the General's will was a necessary result of the 
application of martial law. The “Iron Duke” is so seldom heard, and 
when he does speak so exactly hits the right nail on the head, that this 
appeal to him was singularly unfortunate. 

The subject of foreign refugees in England, to which we briefly al- 
luded last week, has been again mentioned in the House of Commons ; 
and Sir George Grey reiterated the assurance that the Government was 
fully prepared te deal summarily with any insane persons who might 
be found disturbing the public peace. There seems, in fact, to be an 
impression abroad, that London is, during the season, to be the great 
rendezvous for all the vagabonds of Europe, some to be engaged in con- 
cocting revolutionary political schemes, and some in the congenial em- 
ployments of plunder by fraud or force. It may be so—and so be it; 
for assuredly if the Government be weak in the exercise of its own pe- 
culiar part in legislative functions, it will be found abundantly strong 
as an executive body, and abundantly able to punish breaches of hos- 
pitality. We do not, however, attach any faith to the rumours current, 
and believe further that the good sense and good feeling of the foreign- 
ers themselves, about to congregate in London, would stifle any foolish 
effervescence, on the part of a few fools or knaves amongst them. 

It is merely & little item in public affairs, that the Ministry has 
taken signal revenge on Mr. Locke King, for the humiliating defeat to 
which he subjected them, some weeks since, when he threw them into 
a minority of nearly one to two, on the Extension of the County Fran- 
chise bill. Lord John Russell pledged himself to reform the Reform 
Bill, next session, and in the general sense of inconvenience that would 
result from the matter being pressed forward, he came triumphantly 
out of the division, on the second reading of Mr. King’s bill, with a 
majority at his back of 216, in a house of 382. 

With an eye probably to the hustings, which loom up in the election- 
eering distance, the Premier has also plucked up courage on the sub- 
ject of his co-member for the City of London, Baron Rothschild, who 
has been quietly waiting at the door of the House of Commons, until 
it pleased the House that he should walk in and take his seat, without 
the necessity of perjuring himself. At the period of the last election, 
it might have been snpposed that the admission of Jews to Parliament 
was a matter of political life or death. The question has slumbered 
many a day since that time; but Lord John revived it on the 3d inst., 
and after a division of 166 in his favour against 98 opponents, he 
carried a resolution on which his bill is to be founded. The 
movement may tell at the polling places, but we cannot expect to hear 
Baron Rothschild’s m iden speech during the present session.—Thus 
blessed with temporary relief from the incubus of the Papal aggression 
bill and the interminable debates to which it led, our legislators are 
turning their attention to other topics; and the army and navy Esti- 
mates have been rapidly passed, with the usual ineffectual efforts to 
moderate them, on the part of Mr. Hume and the financial reformers. 

The Protectionist banquet to Lord Stanley given in London on the 
2d inst., has been u source of comment for the press; but we believe 
the country is weary of talk, and is anxiously looking forward to the 
real test of public feeling, which a general election must shortly ap- 
ply. 

The Queen held her first Drawing Room for the season, on the 3d 
inst., and the thronged attendance showed that the distracted state of 
political parties has effected no diminution in the loyalty of the nobles 
and notables of the land. 

The death of Lord Moncrief is announced, and it is added that Mr. 
Cowan will be nominated to fill the vacancy on the Scottish Bench.— 
We notice also the death of Rear Admiral Sir J. T. Nicholas, C.B., by 
which event Capt. Sir John Hill becomes a Rear Admiral of the Blue. 
—In the list of Army promotions, it will be observed that the vacant 
Colonelcy is not filled up, but it is understood that Major-Gen. Smelt 
will be removed from the 62d Regiment to the 37th, and that Major- 
Gen. Lightfoot will be appointed Colonel of the 62d.—Brevet Major T. 
J. Hill is appointed Governor of the Settlements on the Gold Coast, 
and 8. W. Blackall, Esq. to be Lieut. Governor of the Island of Domi: 

nica. : 





The accounts from France betray some uneasiness as to the progress 
of those Socialist and Communist principles, which are synonymous 
with insurrection, tumult, and ruin. It seems also almost impos- 
sible for Louis Napoleon to construct a Ministry, which shall command 
the respect of the Assembly, and at the same time subserve his pur- 
poses. The gossip from Paris is unusually devoid of interest; nor 
does the general state of Europe offer much occasion for remark. 





Many readers will remember, but here and there one may need to be 
reminded, that Wednesday next, the 23d of April, will be St. Georges’s 
Day, and that the loyal Englishmen of this city purpose celebrating 
the anniversary in the usual festive manner. The members of the St. 
Georges’s Society will assemble at two o'clock, at the Astor House, for 
the purpose of attending Divine service at Trinity Church, and will 
muster aguin with their guests and friends at the same place at six 
o’clock, to enjoy each other’s good company around the famous dinner 
table of that establishment—to toast their Queen and the worthies of 
their country, and to hear such an oration from the lips of their prin- 
cipal representative on this Continent as shall befit the time and the 
man. Sir Henry Bulwer has been making a short excursion to the 
South, but is pledged to be the guest of the Society on this occasion, and 
will, we feel satisfied, in addressing his own countrymen, fall nothing 





ee 





behind the reputation he has twice acquired by after-dinner speeches 
delivered before American audiences. 

Unusual pains have been taken by the zealous Stewards in arranging 
the musical part of the entertainment, and we look forward with plea- 
sure to a full and brilliant meeting. 

As we anticipated last week, Mr. Howe’s negotiations with Earl Grey 
for aid to the contemplated Halifax and Quebec Rail-road are not en- 
dorsed by the two other Provinces jointly interested with Nova Scotia 
in the prosecution of the work, and to be jointly tied up by too strin- 
gent enactments, ere the Colonial Secretary will ask the assistance of 
Parliament. New Brunswick through its Legislature, and Canada 
through its press, have declined the proffered boon; so that notwith- 
standing all Mr. Howe’s hard work and able tactics, his mission, we 
fear, is null and void.—Readers who have the voluminous correg- 
pondence at hand (too long for our columns) are advised to turn to that 
curious portion of it, which hints to Lord Grey a remedy for his diffi- 
culties on the Convict question. The hook was adroitly baited, and 
seems to have been swallowed to some extent; but if every other im- 
pediment were removed, we do not believe that any British Colony 
would consent to be made the receptacle for Imperial criminals, all Mr. 
Howe’s suggestions to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The Canadian Parliament is summoned to meet at Toronto, for the 
despatch of business, on the 20th of May. The notorious Mr. W. Lyon 
Mackenzie will take his seat in the House of Assembly, having been 
elected M. P. P. for Haldimand County. A telegraphic despatch from 
Toronto, dated Wednesday last, gave the following particulars : ’ 


Wm. Lyon Mackenzie, after an interval of several years, is 
elected to Parliament. Mr. Mackenzie was returned from the County 
of Haldimand. The balloting commenced on Monday, and at the 
close of the polls last night the vote stood for Mackenzie, (the Ind - 
dent and Anti-Ministerial candidate,) 462 ; Ronald McKinnon, 

“« Conservative,” 399 ; George Brown, (publisher of the Toronto Globe, 
the Free Trade Ministerial nominee,) ; and Horatio N. Case, (an- 
other Government “ Reformer,’’) 113. 





We regret to learn the death, at Halifax on the 10th inst., after a 
short but severe illness, of Lady Harvey, wife of that good soldier 
and much respected man, Lieut. Gen. Sir John Harvey, Lieut. Gover- 
nor of Nova Scotia. The deceased lady was a daughter of the first 
Viscount Lake, who earned his Peerage by his brilliant military ser- 
vices in the Mahratta War, for which he received the thanks of Parlia. 
ment. 

We invite the attention of persons interested in the Fine Arts to a 
public sale of pictures, announced to take place on Wednesday next at 
the Stuyvesant Institute. They have been collected during a tour in 
Europe by Mr. J. P. Beaumont, well-known as a thorough connois- 
seur, aud offer a strong contrast to the heaps of rubbish continually 
pressed upon public notice. The particulars will be found on our ele- 
venth page. 

It is difficult to attach any importance to the flying rumours abroad, 
on the subject of another contemplated invasion of Cuba. That & 
fresh crop of unscrupulous adventurers should be forthcoming is indeed 
no matter of surprise ; but that the present moment should be selected 
for running into the lion’s mouth does truly try one’s credulity. If 
the affair does not end in smoke, wherein we think it has begun, 
Heaven, have merey on the poor deluded victims, for the clemency of 
the Spanish Government can scarcely be again invoked ! 











The steamer Baltic sailed on Wednesday, with 197 passengers on 
board, of whom a major part, it is presumed, have been attracted by 
the great Exhibition. Amongst them are delegates from several Stateg 
of the Union, one of whom is Mr. Horace Greeley, the well-known Edi- 
tor of the Tribune. We shall look with some interest to his purposed 
letters from London, curious to know what effect will be produced on 
his mind by a personal contact with men and things which have not 
unfrequently been misrepresented in his journal. 





BANQUET TO LORD STANLEY. 


On Wednesday avening. the 2nd inst., a grand banquet was given at 
Merchant Tailor’s Hall, Threadneedle-street, to Lord Stanley, hy a nu- 
merous body of the most influential noblemen and gentlemen of the 
Protectionist party, to inaugurate by a marked demonstration of honour 
their acceptance of the noble Lord as the acknowledged leader of the 
Country party. 

The number of guests invited was upwards of 269, and the magnifi- 
cent old hall, which was crowded with rank and fashion, presented a 
most animated appearance ; the exhibition of plate was superb: and 
many beautiful specimens of the new invention of silvered glass, in 
mirrors, globes, vases, cups, &c., in amethyst, ruby, emerald, and 
other brilliant colours, gave an unusual splendour to the display. 

The band of the Coldsream Guards, stationed in the gallery opposite 
the chairman, played throughout the evening. The gallery immediate- 
ly over the chairman was filled with elegantly-dressed ladies. 

The chair was filled by Mr. Thomas Baring, M P. ; at whose right 
hand were placed Lord Stanley, Sir E. Sugden, Marquis of Exeter, 
Mr. Herries, Marquis of Salisbury, Earl of Wilton, Earl of Eglinton, 
Colonel Powell, Earl of Delawarr, Sir C. Knightley, Viscount Com- 
bermere, Mr. G. A. Hamilton. On the left of the chairman were—The 
Duke of Richmond, Mr. Disraeli, the Duke of Northumberland, Earl 
of Lonsdale, Mr. Croker, Earl of Hardwicke, Mr. Henley, the Master 
of Merchant Tailor’s Company, Lord Redesdale, Mr. Walpole, Lord 
Willoughby D’Eresby, Mr OC. C. Bruce. 

The presidents of the other tables were the Earl of Malmesbury, Mr. 
Forbes Mackenzie, M. P., Earl Nelson, and Major Beresford, M. P.— 
Amongst the company were the following:—Viscount Lewisham, Vis- 
count Strangford, Mr. H. Baillie, Earl Somers, Lord Southampton, Mr. 
J. Stuart, Viscount Hereford, Lord Sandys, Earl of March, Marquis 
of Waterford, Mr. Christopher, Lord Nass, Mr. Wigram, Earl of Ver- 
ulam, Lord Burghley, Colonel Bruen, Mr. Ker Seymour, Col. Sibthorp, 
Col. Lowther, Capt. Vyse, Marquis of Chandos, Col. Chatterton, Lord 
G. Manners, Lord Castlemaine, Lord Bayning, Earl of Sheffield, Lord 
Sondes, Earl of Aylesford, Earl of Kinnoull, Lord E. Hill, Mr. Ark- 
wright, Hon. F. Scott, Earl of Selkirk, Lord Sinclair, Mr. W. Miles, 
Viscount Beroard, Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Milnes Gaskell, Hon Gen. Ly- 
gon, Mr Drax, Earl of Caledon, Mr. Stephenson, Mr. Tollemache, 
Earl of Winchilsea, Earl of Falmouth, Mr. Neeld (Chippenham,) Earl 
of Cardigan, Lord John Manners, Mr. G. F. Young, Mr. P. Miles, Mr. 
Newdegate, Mr. Bunbury, Viscount Mandeville, Lord Clarina, Mr. 
Clive, Mr. Long, Viscount Barrington, Mr. Maunsell, Hon. G. Noel 
Captain Somerset, Earl of Sandwich, Sir W. Jolliffe, Hon. H. Cole, 
Lord Walsingham, Lord Saitoun, Hon. A. Duncombe, Capt. Rushout, 
Lord Colchester, Lord Sherborne, Lord Douglas, Earl of Bradford, 
Earl of Glengall, Hon. W. Bagot, Lord Tenterden, Mr. Cubitt, Mr, 
Pole Carew, Col Gilpin, Sir R. Pigott, Hon. J. P. Maxwell, Lord Bray- 
brook, Earl of Bandon, Sir G. Tyler, Lord A. Lennox, Viscount New- 

rt, Sir John Tyrell, Hon. E. Stanley, Mr. Napier, Earl of Erne, 
iowels of Drogheda, Earl of Macclesfield, Earl of Longford, Lord C. 
Hamilton, Lord Feversham, Sir R. Gore Booth, Lord Rendlesham, 
Lord Kilmaine, Sir W. W. Wynn, Sir E. Filmer, Capt. Boldero, , Mar- 
quis of Blandford, Earl of Beauchamp, Sir J. Trollope, we Hg of 
Worcester, Col. Knox, Sir W. Verner, Lord Downes, Mr. Prime, &c. 

The bill of fare presented a most sumptuous entertainment. 

The usual loyal toasts end sentiments having been duly honoured, 
the Chairman proposed tre toast of the evening, concluding his remarks 
with these words :—My Lords and gentlemen, I do not ask you to join, 
but I ask to be allowed to be united with you in drinking, not as @ 
mere toast, not as the merely unanimous expression of our feelings, 
but as the earnest prayer for a national blessing, ‘Health, long life, 
and happiness to Lord Stanley.’” 

The toast was drunk with the most enthusiastic demonstrations of 
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pplause and cordiality, all the company standing, and the cheerin 
was several times renewed after the noble Lord had risen to respon 
to the compliment. . 

Having, fortnight since, published a speech of Lord Stanley’s in 
the House of Lords, which embodied his views on the leading topics 
of the day, we do not make room for his elegant, but lengthened 
address. 

Tue Canwapa Comrany.—At the General Court of the Canada 
Company, held this afternoon, (Wednesday, 26th uit.,) the report and 
accounts were unanimously adopted The receipts during the last year 
(1850) in Canada amounted to 49,053/. currency, and the surplus of 
agsets, including a large quantity of land unso'd, reckoned at the value 
of 9s. 4d. per acre, was stated at 527,630. The annexed extract from 
the report will show the progress recently made :— 


“The directors have much satisfaction in referring to the great increase which 
has taken place in all branches of the company’s operations during the year 1850. 
The prosperous state of the province and its growth in population and wealth 
h ve no doubt coutributed materially to this result. It is, however, to the mode 
n w adopted for disposing of the lands of the company by way of lease that the 
directors attribute, in a very great degree, the present satisfactory position of the 

ny’s affairs. A very interesting statement has lately been received from 
the Commissioners, showing the working of that system as regards the Crown 
reserves lands leased, which have been abandoned, and resumed by the company ; 
from which it appears that of 41,179 acres so resumed, representing a value when 
inally leased of 26,062/., 34,526 acres have been since released at a value 
representing 26,302/., being an increase of 3,675/. upon those so disposed of; at 
the same time 6,652 acres, the remainder thereof, have been sold for 4,087/., being 
an advance of 652/. upon the price of those sold, showing an improved value ob- 
tained upon the whole of those lands of 4,327/, The total quantity of Crown 
reserves lands taken up under ten years’ leases has been 230,600 acres; of this 
ty 50,207 acres have been resumed by the company, 41,179 acres of which 
ve been redisposed of at a greatly enhanced value. It further appears that the 
lessees of 5,564 acres, and of 53 town lots, have exercised their option of purchase 
at a time which upon an average would be about six years before the termination 
of their respective contracts, and have converted their leases into freeholds for 
the sum of 5,348/,, which has been paid down. The object the directors had in 
view in adopting the leasing system was to make the conditions for the disposal 
of land as beneficial to the settler at to the company, being fully impressed with 
the belief that it was only on terms of mattal advantage that any such plan could 
be carried-out successfully to any great extent. The directors have no wish that 
the company should derive advantage by a sacrifice on the part of their settlers 
of the fruits of their industry in consequence of their inability to complete the 
purchase of the lands held by them on lease. On the contrary, their hope is that 
every settler may be able to avail himself of the option allowed him during the 
term of his lease, and so far as it is in the power of the directors and their com- 
missioners, no pains are spared to promote this result, and to afford all reason- 
able facilities to their settlers; among others has been the establishment of the 
‘Settlers’ Savings-bank Account,’ whereby the settlers on the company’s lands, 
and they only, are at liberty to deposit any ies they have io spare in the com- 
y’s hands, and are allowed interes: at 6 per cent. per annum thereon, the 
object being to encourage their settlers to accumulate money for completing the 
purchase of the lands held’by them on lease; and the settlers have largely availed 
themselves of the advantage thus offered. The deposits on the 31st of December 
last amounted to no less a sum than 10,4897. Steps are also constantly taken in 
Canada to remind the lessees of their position. 
STATEMENT OF LAND veer AND LEASED IN THE YEAR 1850. 
ALES. 
Acres. s. d, 
2,404 at an average of 13 9 per acre. 
10,376 at an average of 13 2 per acre. 








Crown Reserves be 
Haron Tract .. ws 





12,780 acres producing £8,477 currency. 
13 town lots in Guelph, producing ‘ ae 553 currency. 
6 town lots in the Huron Tract, producing ob 140 currency. 





£9,170 


Currency. 
Crown Reserves (valued 
when leased at 18s. 3d, 





per thera hen gl -- 19,135 producing an annual rental of £842 
Huron Tract (valued when 
leased at 16s. 2d. per 

acre on average) --. 94,371 producing an annual rental of 3,658 

113,506 
43 town lotr, producing an annual rental of oo an os 35 
4,535 
Total acres sold and leased En an 126,286.” 





British American LAnp Company.—An annual general meet- 
ing of the proprietors of the British American Land Company was held 
in London on Monday, the 31st ult, to receive the directors’ report, 
&c. The report stated that the sales of land last year were 17,400 
acres, at an average of 12s. 10d. per acre, being 1s. 4d. per acre more 
than the prices obtained during the previous year. No dividend was 
declared, but the company was stated to owe now only £1000 in the 
colony and £750 in London, and is therefore considered, in comparison 
with former periods, to be in a satisfactory position. The report was 
agreed to. 

Mr. TuacxerAy.—It is Mr. Thackeray’s intention, during the 
coming season, to deliver a course of biographical reminiscences of some 
of the comic writers of our country during the eighteenth century. 
The course will commence about the middle of May. This popular au- 
thor willceriainly visit the United States in the month of August next. 
Let us hope that he will not be subject to the ordeal of well-meant 
kindness which Dickens underwent. 





ARMY NEWS PER AMERICA. 


War Orrice, April 4.—1st Reg of —Cor T J Mitchell to be Lt by pur 
v Black, who ret. 6th Drag Gds.—Cor E B Cunliffe to be Lt by pur v McEvoy, 
who ret. 10th Lt Drags.—Assist Surg J Macbeth, M.D., from 10th Ft to be As. 
sist-Surg v J E Stephens, who resigns. 13th Lt Drags.—Lt A Tremayne tobe 
—e by pur, v Stewart, who ret; Cor P V Purcell to be Lt by pur, v Tremayne. 
Coldstream Reg of Ft Gds —Batt-Surg W T C Robinson to be Sarg Me). vE 
Greatrex, who ret upon half pay; Assist Surg J Monro, M.D. to be Batt-Surg, v 
Robinson: F Wildbore, Gent to be Assist-Surg, v Monro. 7th Ft.—Ens R L O 
Person, from 95th Ft to be Lt by pur, v Stainforth, whoret. 9h Ft—Lt PB 
Mosse from half-pay 80th Ftto be Lt v Morton, app Paymaster 13th Ft; Ens T 
R. Hamilton to be Lt by pur, v Mosse, who ret. 10th Ft.—J J E Jacob, Gent to 
be Assist-Surg, v Macbeth, app to 10th Lt Drags. 13th Ft.—Assist Staff Surg R 
Dowse w be Surg v J Robertson, M D., who ret upon half-pay. 25th Ft—Ens A. 
Strange to be Lt by pur, v Northey, who ret. 32d Ft.—Lt J H Wemyss to be 
Capt by pur, v Moore, who ret; Ens J Hedley to be Lt by pur, v Wemyss. 50th 
Ft—Lt C Cliffe, from 55th Ft, to be Lt v E J Chambers, who ret upon half-pay of 
Ceylon Rifle R@%. 5ist Ft—Ens and Adj S A Cleeve to be Lt by pur, v Pate, 
whoret. 55th Ft.—LtG EL C Bisset from 56th Ft to be Lt v Godden, who ex; 
Lt J Warren from 56th Ft to be Lt v Cliffe, “pp to 50th Ft. 56th Ft—Lt B G 
Cumming, from half pay Ceylon Rifle Reg, tobe Lt v Warren. app to 55th Ft; 
Lt F M Godden, from 55th Ft, to be Lt v Bisset, who ex. 65th Ft—Lt T R Mec 
Coy to be Capt by pur, v Bazalgette, whose prom, by pur, has been cancelled ; 
Ens W F T Marshall to be Lt without pur, v Barton, app to 4th Ft; Gent Cadet 
F S Herries, from Ri Mil Coll, to be Ens v Marshall. 73d Ft—Ens A H God- 
frey to be Lt by pur, v Bower, who ret. 76th Ft.—Ens A Graimmell to be Lt b 

ur, v Barton, who ret; C T Caldecott, Gent to he Ens by pur, v Grammell. 771 
Pu Lt W W G Dilke to be Adj, v Weston, who resigns the Adjcy only. 91st 
Ft.—Ens and Adj W GC Gordon to have the rank of Lt; Ens R Borthwick to be 
Lt without pur, v Melvin, killed in action; Gent Cadet H A Bond, from RI Mil 
Coll, to be Ens v Gordon, app Adj; Gent Cadet F G Hibbert, from Rl Mil Coll, 
to be Ens v Borthwick. 2 I Reg.—Qtmr P Carroll, from 97th Ft, to be 
Qtmr v McHugh, cashiered by the sentence of a General Court Martial. 3d W 
I Reg--Ens F B Dixon to be Lt without pur, vy Cumming, dec. Rl Nfld Cos.— 
Lt W Jenkins to be Capt without pur, v Chambers, dec ; ns C H Martino be Lt 
v Jenkins. 

Hospirat Starr —J Hoffman, Gent, to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, vy Dowes 
prom in 13th Ft. 


——————-> 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Lonvon, 4TH Apri, 1851. 


The preparations for the World’s Fair go on right merrily and the 
town is already receiving into its gaping mouth many a gaping stran- 
ge". How we shall entertain those who come far to see the show re- 
mains to be proved, and cannot be safely foretold. Altogether there is 
a hopeful feeling about the matter now the time approaches; but the 
prophets of evil still foretell mischief to follow the Exhibition. They 
say sadly, ‘ Alas! these weddings, maskings, mummeries, entertain- 
ments, jubilees, embassies, tilts and tournaments, trophies, triumphs, 
revels, sports and plays, will be followed as in a new shifted scene, by 
treasons, murders, robberies, cheating tricks, enormous and flagrant 
villanies of all kinds, funerals, burials, and deaths of princes.” It is 
a curious fact, that at present the prices of lodgings have not advanced, 
except in the very immediate neighbourhood of Hyde Park. The Rail- 
ways have ‘looked up” most, on the interesting occasion. Even the 
very worst of these undertakings, which it would be cruel to name af- 
ter it has been killed over and over again, now with feline tenacity, 


** With new reversions of nine lives, 
** Starts up and like a cat revives.” 


And the Ex-King George—the Royal Hudson—has emerged greater 
than before his tall, with many a stock exchange ‘‘duck”’ to swell his 
train of followers. 

It is expected that when the returns under the recent census taken 
on the 80th of last month are made known, the population of Lancashire 
will be found to have increased ina greater proportion than that of any 
other county in England, on account of its superior and constantly in- 
creasing manufacturing industry. The inhabitants of Lancashire al- 
ways had the character of hardworking men and fair women. It is 
now 200 years ago that Fuller wrote of them as follows: ‘‘The ayre 
of Lancashire is both subtil and piercing, and the effects thereof are 
found in the fair complexions and fine constitutions of the natives there- 
in, whose bodies are as able as their minds willing for any laborious 
employment. I believe that the God of Nature having given fair com- 
plexions to the women of this country, art may save her pains (not to 
say her sinnes) in endeavouring to better them. The manners of the 
natives of this Lancashire are similar to those of the neighboring coun- 
ties, except the men always eat with prong forks. The men are mas- 
culine and in general well made, they ride out and hunt as in most 
southern parts, but not with that grace, owing to the whip being car- 
ried in the left hand.” But this was written when the population of 
the whole county did not equal that of Manchester at present, and 
when all England did not contain more than double the number that 
London now does. 

The dire question of Chancery Reform will, it appears, prove too 
much for the energies of our Whig Ministry, who are not given to cut: 
ting Gordian knots in the original fashion, but take half-and-half mea- 
sures. The system of equity arose in the end of the fourteenth century, 
when combinations of circumstances, for which the law had not pro- 
vided, presented themselves, and when the legal power was in the 
hands of the clerical chancellors. Since then it has gradually grown 
up into a system, the metes and boundaries whereof cannot be defined 
by the best lawyers. And woe betide the wight who gets embroiled 
in a suit in one of our Equity Courts. He may, if he be a stoic, find 
that 

** Calm pleasures there abide, majestic pains ;” 





Buuiwer Lytron’s New Drama.—The drama written by Sir E. B. 
Lytton as his contribution towards the fund raising for the new Literary 
Institute is now in the hands of the literary and artistic amateurs 
Covent Garden Theatre has been gratuitously placed at their service 
for the rehearsals :—which are now in progress. The first performance 
will take place probably in June, at the town residence of the Duke of 
Devonshire :—and will be followed during the summer and autumn by 
a series of performances in one or other of the regular theatres. In 
the spring of 1852 the amateurs will play the same drama in a few of 
the chief provincial towns for the same object. Mr. Webster has 
bought the right of performing it at his theatre at the expiration of two 
years for 500 guineas. It is probable that altogether a large sum of 
money will be raised by these means. 


William 8. O’Brien, yielding, he says, to addresses and petitions 
which have been sent to bim from England, Ireland, America, and Ho- 
bart’s Town, has at last consented to accept a ticket of leave for six 
months, and intimates Norfolk Town as his probable spot of residence. 
—-Mr. Robert Stephenson, the eminent engineer, it issaid, at the re- 
quest of Abbas Pacha, is about to commence the construction of a rail- 
road between Cairo and Alexandria, and thus bring in close proximity 
the two principal cities of Egypt.——A most successful comic opera, by 
M. Alary, bas been produced in Paris, called La Tre Nozze. Lablache 
dances a polka in it, which excites roars of laughter.——Mr. Kennedy, 
who takes charge of the exploring party which the Prince Albert will 
take out in search of Sir Soke ranklin, is a ‘* landsman,” and was 
thirteen years in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company, eight of 
which he spent on the Labrador coast.——The splendid winter palace 
of the Sultan’s brother-in-law, Mehemet Ali Pacha, at Constantinople, 
has been consumed by fire. The loss is calculated at £150,000.—— 
Seven railway engines, four of which are English, will compete on the 
Sowmering Mountain in the Month of June for the prizes offered last 
year by the Austrian Government ——Mr. James Whiteside, the emi- 
nent Quecn’s Counsel, has issued his address to the electors of Ennis- 
killen, as a candidate for the borough in succession to the Hon. Colonel 
Cole. ——The Earl owth has been appointed Lord Lieutenant of the 
county and city of Dublin, and the Earl of Wicklow, Custos Rotulorum 
of the County of Wicklow, in the room of the Earl of Meath ——Mad lle 
Fanny Elssler is about to take leave of the stage at Vienna, where her 
career commenced.——The Bishop of Exeter has opened anew Gorham 

ease, having refused to license a Mr. Codnor as curate, on the same 

| bw eee baptismal regeneration as those which occasioned 

dispute with Mr. Gorham.——The vestry of Cheltenham has voted 

the sum of £2000 to promote emigration amongst the poor of the bo- 

rough. Last year five hundred paupers werd sent to Canada and the 

United States, and they are all doing well ——Sir John Rowilly, the 

new Master of the Rolls, Sir Alexander Cockburn, the new Attorney- 

General, and Mr. Page Wood, the new Solicitor General, have been re. 

elected without Opperition, for Devonport, Southampton, and Oxford, 

—- ——The Duke of Brunswick and Mr. Charles Green went 

up in a balloon from Hastings, on Monday, (the 30th ult.), and arrived 

safely at Neufcbatel, about eight miles from Boulogne, after a passage 
of five hours —— Dr. Cro‘ts, of Coventry, intends, at the coming Exhi- 
biticn, to set the Thames on fire in reality. It appears that he bas in- 
vented a composition to make water bloze on the application of flame, 
and will experimentelize on a portion of the Thames, and at the same 
time explain his imvention for the benefit or amusement of the public. 


but of one thing he may be certain, that he will leave the whole or a 
major part of the contents of his purse behind him, whether he come 
out victor or vanquished, besides engaging himself for a large share of 
his natural life in a protracted contest, 

The regularity and speed with which the mails are now carried 
across the Atlantic has excited the ambition of our colonies and de- 
pendencies—they are all to have steam communication now, and will 
not be satisfied unless the boat be first-rate in power. The change in 
the time taken by a letter or passenger going to India as compared 
with that occupied twenty years ago is sufficiently striking, but the 
Calcutta Chamber of Commerce has just remonstrated with the Home 
Government that the mails are not transmitted quickly enough, and 
has petitioned for an acceleration of pace. 

The importation of foreign cattle has greatly increased durin: the 
past winter) and has become considerable enough to swell our markets 
and reduce the price of butcher’s-meat, so that our giaziers are de- 
manding protection as well as our bread-growers—and with the same 
success. 

Accounts from the Continent speak of great apprehensions for the 
coming summer. The finances of Austria are in pitiable confusion, 
and yet she bids for supremacy in Germany at any price; in Prussia 
deep discontent prevails, and a military spirit is cherished by all 
classes which will find exercise in foreign war or in domestic broil, as the 
case may be; in France commerce and trade have received a sudden 
check, and the daily accounts from Lyons, Lille, and Rouen, are far 
from satisfactory as to the employment and remuneration of mechanics, 
who become dangerous citizens when their pockets and stomachs are 
alike empty. In Italy, the presence of the French alone keeps the 
temporal power of the Pope and Cardinals in existence. Here all is 
quiet and prosperous, which I believe will be the case as long as good 
trade and a friendly understanding exist between England and the 
United States. Our main difficulty is this interminable question of 
Papal Aggression, which bids fair to continue an obstacle and stum- 
bling-block to the Prime Minister, whoever he may be, and has thrown 
all parties into most admired confusion. Just fancy Sir James Gra- 
ham receiving the adoration of the extreme Irish Member Mr. Rey- 
nolds, and deserted by all who formerly worshipped him, and Lord 
Aberdeen and Sir Robert Inglis as far as the poles asunder on 
Church questions. The mass of the Tories are no doubt inclined for 
very violent measures, but cannot get a leader; for Lord Stanley and 
the Duke of Richmond hardly come up to the mark set before them 
by their own party and are afraid of violent measures just now, so 
that it is generally considered that the Protectionist party are on the 
eve of another ‘‘ split.” The antipodes of the Tories, the Chartists, 
(who by the way strangely coalesce with their opposi‘es on some ques- 
tions,) are numerically stronger than they were; but their hero 
Feargus O'Conner is done up, and is meditating a retreat to “‘ Snig’s 
End,” the rural retreat eschewed by his tenants. The Whigs are 
altogether the strongest and most compact party at this present writ- 
ing, partly and mainly because they are “in,” and ‘* possession is nine- 
tenths of the law,” and partly because ‘all the world and his wife” 
do not wish to be disappointed of the “Fair,” and there is a tacit 
understanding that a dissolution is not to be thought of till that great 
event, the show in the glass case, is over. 

Lord Stanley was, they say, singularly reserved, at the dinner re- 
cently given to him at Merchant Taylor's Hall. Is he meditating some 
change in his tactics: It is possible, ior his father Lord Derby is very 





Aprikio 


old, and on his death Lord Stanley succeeds to the title, and as the 
largest property belonging to the family is in Lancashire and near Lj. 
verpool, it may be convenient to suffer a mitigated inoculation of Free 
Trade principles. At all events, the Protectionist party seem only 
half satisfied with his Lordship, as if they anticipated some change 
“ala Peel.” But on one ground, that of the Established Church, he 
will be strong and firm, and the more so as it is expected that an at. 
tack on the established religion will be a grand *“ enol de bataille ” 
of the extreme Liberal party, towards the end of the session. 

There is not much noveltyinart before the town. A picture of De lg 
Roche, representing “‘ Napoleon crossing the Alps” is quite the rage 
just now; indeed this painter by his smple style and pure taste is get. 
ting a great name among us. His painting of Cromwell lifting the liq 
of King Charles’s Coffin was by many pronounced the best picture of 
last year’s exhibition. Now this picture of ‘‘ Napoleon” is a grand con. 
ception, and the more so, as the well known one on precisely the 
same subject by David is a perfect foil to it. David, you know, repre. 
sented the great leader on a milk white steed which was rearing on it’s 
hind legs, and with flowing mane and tail and flashing eye wus spring. 
ing forward in the Ducrowstyle, while its rider in a theatrical attitude, 
and his cloak and hair blown madly about, was pointing with the index 
of his right fist into indefinite space. Now De la Roche gives the young 
general sitting calmly on a mu/e which is guided by a peasant ; there 
is no straining at effect, but the spectator is at once impressed with the 
subject. The mule is as it were ‘huddled together” by the storm, 
and is ploddingly picking his way—the peasant has his arm on the 
mule’s neck; behind are seen two officers on horseback shielding them- 
selves as well as they can from the weather, while Napoleon, with hig 
thoughtful face and lamp-like eyes, is sitting perfectly still and appa- 
rently entranced in thought —not holding the bridle or heeding the ani- 
mal he is on, or anybody, or iy bag Ge right hand buried in the 
corner buttoned great coat, his left hand lying on the pummel of 
the saddle, but by it’s halfclenched form and the crook of the forefinger 
showing that it was worked by the thoughts of the daring innovator on 
tke rules of military strategy.—A new engraving of a picture of Mein 
Herr Winterhalter, the Court Painter, representing the Iron Duke and 
the late Sir Robert Peel standing, like two peasticks, side by side, is also 
the admired of many admirers, but it has been overpraised owing to in- 
fluential patronage andthe popularity of the subject.—In musical art 
not much going on yet, as is the rule before Easter; the papers have 
highly praised Madlle. Duprez the new prima donna at the Queen’s 
sooo but she has decidedly failed to make the sensation that was ex- 
pected. 

General Magnan, the newly appointed General Commandant of the 
4th Military Division in Paris, has just issued an order forbidding sui- 
cide among his troops, on the ground that their lives belong to their 
country and not to themselves.—I should doubt whether such an ar- 

ument would weigh much with a man who had made up his mind to 

estroy himself. 

California is still operating on our money market and keeping prices 
up generally, although Railway shares have again suddenly declined in 
consequence of there being some ‘‘ weak Bulls” for the next account, 
that is, gentlemen who have speculated for the rise but are unable to 
Pay their ‘‘ differences ” on a fall. 

o night is the night that puts the Ministers on their real trial—the 
discussion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s budget. That is the 
question that touches John Bull’s teuderest part, the breeches pocket. 
It is said that the balance sheet will be satisfactory, which is very 
pleasant for the aforesaid John but hardly so for the Minister of Fi- 
nance, who is forthwith plagued with all manner of plans for disposing 
of his surplus, and who is abused by every party for not giving it all 
to them, in the manner and at the time and place they deem most fit— 
** Pauvre petit!” CAM. 


PRusic. 


There has been a complete stagnation lately so far as regards musical entertain- 
meuts of the better class; bat we trust that this is only the lull that precedes a 
storm. Mr. Vincent Wallace’s Concert, on Tuesday Evening, at Tripler Hall, 
will at least break the spell. We hear nothing positive as to the intentions of the 
Havana Opera Troupe. 











The season of the Italians at Covent Garden, London, commenced brilliantly 
on the 3rd inst. with Rossini’s ‘‘ Semiramide.’ The ever-fresh Grisi played the 
Babylonish Queen with undiminished power. Mlle. Angri was also triumphantly 
successful. We shall hereafter make room for a lengthened notice of the opening 
night. 


Drama. 


There is so little of interesting novelty just now upon the stage in this city, that 
our readers will be more amused by the following account of a pleasant innova- 
tion in the ballet department of the Queen’s Theatre in London, than by anything 
we can tell them of the past week's theatrical doings. 





Let us, however, before 
we proceed, congratulate our contemporary the Courrier des Etats Unis, on the 
independent spirit which its critic has just exhibited in denouncing a trumpery 
set of Vaudeville actors, established for the moment at Astor Place. One such 
severe example may keep off a host of pretenders, who are too apt, in all branches 
of entertainment, to practice on the proverbial good humour of New York audi- 
ences. As the Courrier, in this instance, scacified its own countrymen, the deed 
wears an additional air of justice. 

To return to the ballet. Let the reader note how it has been elevated to the 
dignity of a pictorial art, Our extract alludes to the opening of the Italian Opera 
House. 


After the overture came the other grand attraction of the evening—the “Wat- 
teau”’ ballet, as it is emphatically called. This is a bold, novel, and successful 
attempt to found a ballet on an entirely new principle—the reproduction of a cer 
tain school of painting. Watteau is the master selected for imitation, and his 
peculiarities are followed throughout. The real and the ideal are alike eschewed, 
and the fanciful world of Watteau, the Dresden Chinaman of painting, eomes 
before the spectator with all its grotesque elegance and peculiar conventionalities. 
To effect this object, costumes of the most odd and varied character are selected, 
and the eye is dazzled by the motley assemblage of brilliant colours, 

We give the official argument of L’Jle des Amours, as this new work is 
named :— 

“This ballet is emphatically termed a‘ Watteau ballet,’ to signify that it 1s 
stamped with the character and decorated with the costumes found in the works 
of that celebrated painter. The island is imaginary, and is iuhabited by a very 
cureing coe of shepherds and shepherdesses and by a very ridiculous 
Conrt. he bewigged Prince, who sees Fleurette, a village belle, on the occa- 
sion of her wedding with her faithful Colin, unfortunately falls in love with her, 
more unfortunately tries to carry her off, and having failed in this attempt, most 
unfortunately of all issues a law—an absurd law—by which he forbids love, and 
orders the male and female portions of the population to be separated and re- 
moved to opposite extremities of the island The Royal Guards carry this ridicu- 
lous edict into effect, and Fleurette, removed to Court, eclipses the must elegant 
lady of that refined region, and by her own animated style of dancing puts to 
shame the formal minuet. Parted from their terrestrial beaux the village girls 
have a new set of admirers in atroop of Cupids, headed by the God of Love fim 
self, who pays his devotions to Fleurette. But the villagers have come to the 
prohibited part of the island, and being annoyed at finding themselves supplanted 
resolve ou capturing the little winged gallants. The Cupids are caught like 0 
many butterflies, and are imprisoned in a beautiful gold cage; but their imprison- 
ment is of short duration. The Court ladies who are appoinied to watch over 
them are persuaded by their gestures to set them at liberty, and become inhabit- 
ants of the cage in their turn, At the conclusion the Cupids become allies of the 

oung lovers, and rise with them into the air, discharging a shower of arrows at 
the e ee and august personages who are left alone in the isiand—destined to be 
an isle of love no longer.’’ 

The reader who knows no more of the ballet than this argument gives him 
might imagine that it is a simple war between the modern and the rococo—or, i 

ou please, between nature and old fashioned art. The very contrary is the fact: 
The foes that wage war upon each other all belong to the same genus—the genus 
Watteau-ish. If the Prince and his Court represent the artificialities of the last 
century, the village lads and lasses are of the order that decorate the family chim- 
neypiece. The boys and girls who celebrated the wedding, and the guards who 
send them to the rightabout, are all Dresden china beings. A porcelain populac? 
rises against a porcelain Court, and porcelain gods appear to settle the fray. The 
boat in which the Cupids are first brought on the stage is a Courtly boat; the 
cage in which they are confined is a Courtly cage. However they may fight and 
quarrel, you always feel convinced that all ate good friends at bottom—even the 
lady who dances the formal minuet and Fleurette who eclipses her in tke Prince’s 
presence. Mdlle. Ferraris, who made so brilliant a dednit last year appears ' 
greater advantage than ever in this new ballet. She shows that, in addition to the 
most consummate mechanical! proficiency, she has all that mute eloquence whic 
is the greatest charm in her art. The light airy step with which she fullowec the 
movements of the Court lady seemed the sudden inspiration of a joy not to be con 
trolled. But it is not on the exertion of any one dancer that the ballet depends. 


It is @ series of striking tableaux, all of a kind new to the stage, and the effect 
the groups is greatly heightened by the circumstance that, whether meant to 








masculine or feminine, they are for the most part composed of females only- 
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Notices of New Works 





Tue Commissioner ; or, De LunaticoInqummenvo. By G. P. R. 
James, New York, 1851. Harpers.—This volume was published sev- 
eral years since in London, and if we remember right! y anonymously, 
and in a serial form. We now learn with some surprise that it comes 
from the prolific pen of Mr. James, inasmuch as it exhibits none of his 
distinguishing characteristics, either in style or subject. Stinging 
satire and droll adventures make up its material, a philosophic vein 
running through the former, and the latter abounding in broad and 
rich touches of humour. The scenes are laid in England, and the book 
takes its name from the pleasant conceit of a Commissioner being des- 
patched from the moon, to pick out amongst the inhabitants of Earth 
those whose conduct might fairly entitle them to be ranked as lunatics. 
This little frame-work, it may well be imagined, furnishes a convenient 
medium for a peep into social life and national peculiazities ; and if 
the conclusions be not always novel, the process by which they are 
developed, affords great scope fer the writer's talents. Those also who 
are well versed in the personnel of London society may fancy that they 
detect, here and there, a glimpse of a portrait, the author only denying 
in his preface that he has made living members of it figure in his 


pe sample of the able and quiet manner in which Mr. James can 
handle the satirist’s weapons, and of his skilful though sketchy tone, 


we quote the following short passage. 
The clerk of the parish—although this chapter is to be devoted to Joey Pike, 

and Joey was not installed in the honorable office we have just mentioned—the 

Jerk of the parish, in the honour and manor of Outrun, fulfilled, in those days of 
crimnaval simplicity. the duties of sexton, and took upon himself the greater share 
of burying the dead. There is something, we have every reason to believe, in 
the smell of freshly-turned earth, which has a g eat tendency to promote longevi- 
ty: for, from the time of the exhumer of Yoric , downward, it would appear thai 
ti grave diggers live to a good old age. Such, at least, was the case with the 
clerk and sexton of the parish of Outran, who had arrived at the respectable tei.n 
of seventy years: and though somewhat thin and weazened withal, he had re- 
mained a jovial old gentleman up to the period of three months before the time 
we speak of. Inhis early life he had married a wife, in mature life he had buried 
her; and for some years it was supposed that experience had led him to judge the 
the latter to be the more satisfactory step of the two. But somewhat before he 
had reached what has been considered the grand terminus upon the railroad of 
life, beyond which few pass, and of which many sto short—a few months before 
he had reached the period of seventy years, the tender passion resumed its sway, 
and Tobias Scapulary had once more committed matrimony with a lady some 
five-and-twenty years his junior, who had lately appeared in the parish of Outran, 
and of whose lanily, connections, and conduct, there were sundry evil ramors in 
the village. However, as she had come down for the purpose of setting up a 
chandler shop, in opposition to an old inhabitant of the place, scandal might have 
some share in the business, and the reports were to be taken with a grain of salt, 
as the Romans have it: although all the salt in the world would not have per- 
suaded the rival chandler that the good lady was any thing but a bad, saucy, 
drunken Irish woman, or that she was a real widow, after all. . 

Notwithstanding all this,to her Tobias Scapulary paid his addresses. His 
friends and relations, as he was well to do in the world. remunstrated toy oa 
Asa natural consequence, Tobias instantly laid his hand and heart at the feet of 
the widow, and she took a day to consider of the matter, which both increased his 
flame, and gave him a high idea of her prudence. In the mean time, she consult- 
ed with a Fiend of about five-and-fifty years of age, a native of the village, but 
one who had been a tin-man in London—had failed for a considerable amount, 
with as much eclat as his betters—had naid three pence in the pound, and had 
come down to settle at Outrun, with, what he called, a comfortable liule indepen. 
dence ; that is to say, enough to purchase a pork chop, when such things are in 
season, and a glass of gin-and water at ell periods of the year. q 
* * * 


When the widow asked this worthy, whose name, by the way, was Smalldram, 
whether he thought it would be better for her to marry old Toby Scapulary or not, 
he took full five minutes to conSider the question, and then replied deliberately, 
that it could do no greatharm. Her answer then to the clerk's proposal was satis- 
factory to his feelings, and at the end of a fortnight and two days, the lady and 
gentleman were made one flesh. 


An expression or an incident may occasionally be cavilled at, as 
closely treading the bounds of good taste, but the general merits of 
the work must add materially to Mr. James's reputation. 

Baxuaps anv Sones. By W. P. Mulchinock. Ibid. T.W. Strong. 
—The struggles and the trials of men of genius compelled to wrestle 
with an unsympathising world have been the frequent theme of lament, 
when aid could no longer be afforded them ; and if we rightly read this 
collection of minor poems and the preface by which they are introduced, 
the author may be added to the hapless list to which we allude. In his 
case, however, the friendly hand may be outstretched, and the reader 
who becomes possessed of this little volume may feel assured that he 
is paying a very trifling but delicate tribute to literary worth, and 
perchance removing one of the ten thousand thorns which beset the 
path of literary aspirants. 

We think none the worse of Mr. Mulchinovk’s poetical abilities be- 
cause, like many another young Irishman, he has chaunted his country’s 
woes as though they sprang from external oppression rather than from 

internal apathy and indolence. It is a habit with youthful bards, and 
the “‘taking down the sword of your fathers,” is all very allowable 
in verse, though poor advice in prose, and ruinous in practice, as some 
exiles in this land can testify. But we do not care to discuss the point. 
Let us rather commend this young author to favour, for he sweeps the 
strings at times with freshness and vigour, showing signs of a decided 
poetic temperament, and an honest appreciation of what is fair and 
noble. His little tome is got up in very creditable style: we wish it 
much success. 





Hine Arts. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


: We proceed to notice in detail the pictures contained in this Exhibi- 
tion, which seem to us the most deserving of comment, passing over, as 
usual, the many which neither merit a look ora word. The numerical 
order is the most convenient for reference to the catalogue, and we 
follow it accordingly. 





First GALLERY. 

No.1. The Deluge. F. E. Councu.—The general conception of this 
subject is undoubtedly bold and striking, wal some parts of it are ably 

ndled. A tiger, sharing with a mother and child the precarious foot- 
hold of a rock, forms together with them a very effective group, al- 
though not the best executed portion of the picture, nor altogether an 
original idea, 

5. Murray’s Defence of Toleration. P. F. RorHerme..—A work 
of great merit, and one that should be dwelt upon carefully. It repre- 
sents the Prior of St. Andrew's (afterwards the celebrated Regent 
Murray) staying the assault of the young Master of Lindsay and other 
indignant Protestants upon the Roman Catholic priests, who are per- 
The ne mass in the Chapel of Holyrood, before Mary Queen of Scots. 

© outraged champions of the reformed religion oceupy the fore- 
en. Mary and her suite, lay and clerical, fill up the distence, and 
bs way between the two, on the stone stairway leading to the chapel, 
Stands Murray barring their progress with his drawn sword ready for 
action. The air of a dissembler is stamped upon his face, and may 
even be traced in his attitude; for, whilst really anxious to protect 
pay 4 20s in the exercises of her faith, he pretended to deny entrance 
wa © Serce assailants, on the ground that no Scottish man ought to 
i ness the performance of such idolatrous rites. Correctly drawn, 

armoniously coloured, and nicely balanced, this picture will confer 
ond Setinetion on the artist. The figures of a mendicant woman and 
bat ot uddled together in terror at the feet of Murray, are episodical, 
pe ern amg effective. It is worth while also to jet the eye range, 
oa oes naturally, from the brutal vulgarity of Lindsay to the more 
preset indignation of the prelate in the black gown sanding next 
ve him, thence to the craftiness of the wary Prior, and last of all 
the quiet self-possession of the Queen who is kneeling at her devo- 

» Wita some of her fair attendants about her. 


6. The Cove. J. F. Cnopsey.—There is great want of atmosphere 
in this vigorous be agin om taken during the revalence of a storm. 
1g 


The tree-trunk riven by lightning is particularly true to natyre. 


12. General Winfield Scott. M.K. Ker10oce.—A full-length por- 
trait of this illustrious soldier, who is presumed to be saluting his 
troops on the thresh-hold of the Halls of Montezuma. There are, 
however, but few accessories, The likeness is good, the attitude 
natural, the air soldierly, and on the whole the Corporation of New- 
York may pride itself on having herein a fine memento of one of the 
nation’s favorites. We could have wished that the General’s hat had 
been somewhat more soberly plumed, and that his uniform had not 
been coloured with the mazarine blue, which is so much better adapted 
for the panels of a carriage. 

13. Table-Rock, Niagara. H. Mutuer.—An admirable picture 
of a portion of the Horse Shoe Fall. The water in the basin at its foot 
is absolutely alive. One thing alone we think is susceptible of im- 
provement. The outline of the cataract where it plunges ovez the 
iocks is unwisely and untruly jagged, as though the river flowed 
entirely over a shallow bed. The perfect smoothness and mysterious 
depth of the great rolling mass can scarcely be forgotten by tho.e who 
have studied this masterpiece of nature. 

16. The Ideals—Moral, Intellectual, and Physical Types of Beauty. 
T. P. Rossrrer.—Three female figures, as may be supposed, and pos- 
cessing the rare merit in allegorical pictures of conveying their mean- 
ing directly to the eye. The central Beauty might be taken as the 
type of Religiong she is calm and unobtrusive, with nothing of the 
fanatical about her. On her left is the brilliant goddesseof Reason, 
combining the peculiar attributes, which she is intended to illusirrte, 
with such personal charms, that we confess her the most attractive of 
the tr’o. On the spectators’ left is the ‘* wanton nymph,” whose claims 
to attention are obvious enough. She is the least happy of the group, 
so far as regards the artist’s skill. The picture as a whole evidences 
much mind, the drawing shows great care, and if it be somewhat over 
highly coloured, this slight defect is overlooked in the excellence of its 
points. Wecannot refrain from ——— the hope that an artist of 
so much talent as Mr. Rossiter will abandon the unprofitable walks 
of Allegory, and try*historical painting, for which he has so many 
qualifications. 


20. Wood Life. W. Herne.—It is difficult to imagine why so 
honourable a poet should have been assigned to this mediocre painting, 
unless in compliment to its size. It is very deficient in its aerial per- 
spective, though the linear perspective be correct ; the handling also 
is ineffective, every thing being of one texture, trees, river, rocks and 
figures. The last are, nevertheless, well thrown in. 


23. Portrait of President Taylor. J. Vanpertyn.—The Munici- 
pality could scarcely expect to procure two good pain simultane- 
ously. This one is a marked contrast to that of General Scott, being 
very feebly painted, and, what is worse, representing the hero of 
Buena Vista as a very feeble-minded old gentleman. Remembering 
how well the artist has illustrated the discoverer of America, we are 
the more surprised that he should so maltreat one of its worthies. 


25. A Cavernin the Mountain. D. Huntrinetron.—In the hands of a 
clever engraver, something might be made out of this well-conceived 
landscape; but it is crude in colouring, and hag no attempt at atmospher- 
ic effect. Form combined with light and shade will not make a pleasing 
picture, if unaided by other requisites. 

29. Going to School. Joun WitL1Amson.—An upright cabinet pic- 
ture; and a delicious little bit of nature itis. But for the everlasting 
Spring green, of which one wearies in American galleries, it would be 
a perfect gem. 

80. Lady Macbeth. F. Y.Hurisrone.—A masterly picture full 
of power. 


81. Kaaterskill Clove. A. B. DuorAnD.—Not to be classed amongst 
the President’s happiest efforts. The foliage is stiff and mechanical ; 
the distance is by no means distant. 


83. An Aztec Princess, T. Hicxs.—A head painted with the force 
and originality, which characterize this artist’s productions. 


84. The Hermit. A.uonzo Cuarpey.—Very nicely painted. The 
effects of smoke and fire-light well rendered. 


87. Southern Italy. J. F. Cropsey.—Here, we fancy that we sce 
the fatal effects of an undue estimate of ‘departed genius.” Standing 
before this picture, the late Mr. Cole and his works are brought for- 
cibly to our recollection, and we cannot but grieve that men of sterling 
ability should palpably enrol themselves as disciples of so poor a master 
This may seem bold language, since Mr. Cole's memory appears to be 
cherished with singular fondness by artists and by critics. We differ 
from them, and believe that we have the public on our side, for it is a 
singular fact that admiration of Mr. Cole’s works will be found by the 
unprejudiced observer to be in inverse ratio to the eulogies pronounced 
upon him by painters and journalists. We could easily quote a dozen 
eloquent printed articles in his praise, but, out of the charmed circle, 
we do not meet with any corresponding symptoms. Now, hu.ving once 
at least recorded an opinion that Mr. Cole’s works showed a poctic 
imagination, but were generally destitute of any great approach to ex- 
cellence, we should not go out of our way in order to obtrude again 
an opinion unpopular with those who influence the public mind: but 
we cannot avoid entering a protest, or a caveat, when we see rising 
men thus checked in their course. We need not pursue the thene.— 
Mr. Cropsey, in this collection, and elsewhere, has shown abundant 
talent; but this very No. 87 isadecided imitation of Mr. Vole’s s.yle, 
and is a very poor painting indeed, totally devoid of aerial perspective, 
and in colouring muddy, unnatural, and un-Italian. 
89. Portrait of a Lady. R. M. Pratrr.—A good picture, smoothly 
pain ed, yet with much freedom. 

45. 46. Landscapes. J. F. Kenserr.—A sweet little pair, the 
former especially ; the subject is the merest trifle, but the treatment 
shows much feeling. 


49. Portrait of FO. C. Darley. T.P. Rossrrer.—A good likeness 
and a well-toned picture of one of the foremost artists of this country. 
It is matter for regret that the walls of the Academy do not exhibit 
some specimens of his fertile genius and practiced hand. 

56. Pistol Announcing the death of Henry 1V. J. H. Lazarus. 
—There are tokens of promise here; and the painter enters well into 
the humour of the scene. ‘ 

Seconp GALLERY. 

61. Portrait of a Gentleman. C, L. Eruiorr.—The best of several 
most able heads from the studio of this excellent artist. We do not 
dwell upon them, because their merits are widely acknowledged. 

64 Essex County Scenery. Jesse Tatsor.—Distant effect has 


been studied in this land-cape ; but what can be sail of the boughs of 


trees stuck on to the rocks which occupy the middle space, and of the 


the distance ? 


it “ no small merit to succeed in a subject that has been so much hack- 
nied. 
79. Landscape A.B. Duranv.—Pretty, pleasing, and pastoral. 
85. Holidayin the Woods. J. F. Kenserr.—A delightful landscape, 
made up of woodland scenery, strong gleams of light thrown through 
openings in it, and groups of figures skilfully introduced. There is still 


at times a lingering spottiness perceptible in Mr. Kensett’s foliage, but 


less than was observable lust year. 
99. Italian Landscape 
sake of the mode in which the distant effect is produced. 


105. A Newfoundland Dog. W.J. Havs.—This must be a likeness, 
The wet coat is cleverly painted. 


skill bestowed upon the filling up. 


108. Landscape. A.B Duranp.—It is difficult to vary one’s phrase- 
ology in spenking of the Presid rt’s pictures. H s compositions are gene- 


wish fur oceasional relief in a dash of audacity or way wardness. 

111. Portrait ofa Lady C.L. Eutsorr.—Another of Mr. Elliott's 
beautiful efforts. The hair is exquisitely painted. 

113. The Indian Rendezvous 
manner in whi¢h the Indians are introduced is singularly felicitous. 

123. The Refreat 
spirit and action. 


visible in the disiance. 








relative size of the touches in the foliage of the foreground, and of 


69. Sunset in Winter. R.GicNoux.—A very clever ice-piece ; and 


T. P. Rosstrer.—Worth a look, for the 


and a good one too, and taken just as the dog came out of the water.— 
‘the accessories are badly coloured, 
but the main subject is so well handled, that it deserves more care or 


rally pleasing, though we gather from them few new ideas, and could 


J. F. Kenserr.—A fine picture: the 


W. Ranney.—A scene in Prairie life, full of 
Two or three mounted travellers are hurrying 
away from a presumed cloud of Indians, the foremost of whom’ are 
The humour of the piece is seer in the efforts 


of the fugitives to drag with them a reluctant pack-saddle mule. Mr. 


Ranney must study horse-fiesh laboriously, and above all things shake 
off that common fault even of first-rate equestrian pain mak- 
ing horses fly, in place of running, as is their wont. 


124. le Cliff, New Hampshire. J. F. Cnopsey.—Ample talent 
seen Tagg +1 very close pre sang of Nature. There is base 
indeed sufficient for a fine picture, but it is jumbled and confusd, for 
want of due arrangement and aerial perspective. Whilst some toler- 
able artists give one the idea that they have got to the end of their - 
tether, Mr. Cropsey, whose works are full of faults, strikes us as hav- 
ing in him the elements of a master in his Art. An attentive observa- 
tion of this picture will, we think, bear out our remark. Let him 
totally forget Mr. Cole, and study Nature, and we shall soon expect 
to see him foremost in the field, for he has evidently the right stuff in 
him. 
Tuirp GALLERY. 

167. Composition J. W. Casi.ear.—The small landscapes in 
which this artist delights are often eminently successful, although 
we sometimes think them to be Durand’s and sometimes Kensett’s. 
Not that there is the smallest resemblance between these two: but 
we presume Mr. Casilear designedly imitates both these very dis- 
similar styles. 

174. Fountain in front of the French Academy, Rome, T. Hitcxs.—A 
trifling souvenir of the Pincian Hill, but broadly and powerfully set 
down. 

177. Portrait of a Gentleman. Gro. W. Fracc.—There is no mis- 
taking the face of Mr. John Brougham of the Lyceum Theatre, painted: 
as it is with great spirit and effect. Its proper appendage, the plea- 
sant fac-simile of Mrs. Brougham, by the same artist, is No. 184. 

186. Study from Nature. J. ¥F.Kenserr.—Nothing superior to this: 
grey rock.and its simple accessories can be found in all the collection. 
Small in size and unpretending in subject, it is, notwithstanding, a 
masterly work of art 

201. The Scouting Party. W.Ranney.—A more ambitious attempt 
than those usually undertaken by this artist, being a suncet picce with 
strong effects of light and shade. It is rather beyond his present 
powers. 

205. “ What can a young lassie do wi’ an auld man?” F. W.Evmonps. 
—This will probably be a popular picture, for itis nicely handled, and 
tells its tale with an unmistakable simplicity, always appreciated by 
the million. 

208. Portrait of a Naval Officer. W. 8. Jewert.—A clever half- 
length, of cabinet size, with a life-like air about it. 

212. Water-colour Drawing. D. Macuise.—A gipsy scene, and ap- 
parently a sketch fora picture. It shows something of the style of 
this eminent English painter, but so far as touch is concerned, it hag 
more the air of a copy than of an original. 

213. Welsh Scenery. JosuHvua Suaw.—A clever sketchy bit of 
painting, with scarcely material enough for a picture, but what there 
is, spirited and pleasing. 

222. Eagles Crag—White Mountains. P. P. DucGan.—There are 
several studies, and in several different styles, by Mr. Duggan, who 
we believe is Professor of Drawing at the Free Academy. Nearly all 
exhibit great a and fitness for his office, though they are too 
slight for special notice. 

In this room is a charming bust of a child, by Mr. E. D. Palmer, full 
of infantile grace and beauty. We particularly invite attention to it. 

FourtH GALLERY. 


225. Fruit and Game. L. Gruse.—A coloured crayon drawing, 


worthy of a passing glance 

233. Packet-ship ‘‘ Henry Clay.’—We only notice this ship-portrait, 
because it affords a singular specimen of the injurious effect produoed 
by over-elaboration. All the minute detail is so faithfully set down 
that the whole forms rather a model than a picture. , 


237. The Royal Skaters. J. Cantin.—This is a curious picture ; 
the ice cut up by the skates is a perfect transcript of such a scene. 
The prominent figures of the group are the Duke of Monmouth and 
the Princess Mary of Orange. 

248. Portrait of a Lady. Vixcent Couyer.—One of several excel- . 
lent crayon drawings by this gentleman, who has acquired a special 
reputation in this branch of art. 

251. 256. Drawings. Overseck.—The great name of this illus- 
trious German renders these drawings objects of much interest. One 
group in the former is masterly, but the parts are of unequal merit. 

253. Portrait of a Child. Onartes Martin.—A sweet crayon 
drawing full of life and spirit—so good that we regret finding only 
this solitary specimen of Mr Martin’s abilities. 

260. Portrait of a Boy. V.Cotver —A most beautiful crayon. The 
subject must have been an excellent one, so much character has the 
artist thrown into it, whilst preserving a child-like simplicity. 

270. Knowle Park. C. Davipson.—A study in water colours, of 
foliage, with a herd of deer—exceedingly clever. 


Firtu GALLERY. 


802. Cattle Piece. Sipney Cooper.—A good specimen of the great-- 
est of cattle painters; nor is it necessary to point out wherein higs- 
peculiar excellence consists; his exceeding truth and close copying of 
bis originals are tod obvious to escape attention. The landscape acces- 
sories and the clouds are inferior, and might have been the work of a 
common hand. 


815. Marine Piece. C. A. Sranrietp.—As with the last mentioned 
picture, so with this, it is needless to dwell at length on its mepits. 
Notwithstanding the cold grey tone, which is unsuitable for the scene 
whose Mediterranean locality is palpable, the precision of the draw- 
ing, the harmony of hue, the balancing of lights and shadows, the 
exquisite gradations of distance, and above all, the buoyancy of the 
clouds, and the general aerial effect,combine to render this unpretend- 
ing composition a most useful study for younger and less observant 
artists. 

847. Portrait of Dr. Hart, Janev B Frace.—A good picture, not 
to be passed over hastily. 


Sixtu GaLiery. 

853.  T'renton Falls H. Muucer.—A well selected point of view, 
though mainly made up of rock, the water being a subordinate object. 
Truth and beauty are here united. 

857. Landscape. B. L. Koexxorx.—A fine composition and well 
painted. 

889. Sunset in the Wilderness. C. P. Crancu.—We are glad to 
remark here—what ore so rarely found in this collection—clouds that 
float and an atmosphere that is transparent. 


891. Mountain Maid. J. T. Peete.—A very pretty subject, well 
drawn, well coloured, and in all respects very creditable to the taste 
of this improving artist. 

401. Sheep. Rosse or Baussets.—These are sheep indeed, and 
should be attentively studied. 

406. Tecumseh and Harrison. J.B.Sreanns —A conference between 
the White and the Red men, wherein the celebrated Indian stood upon 
his dignity, and repudiated the offered patronage of General Harrison. 
The artist is very successful in picturing the aboriginal race. 


We cordially trust that the public will appreciate this opportuni 
of seeing how it fares with native artists—two or three visits should 
be paid, at least. 





A Crever Bir or Crirricitsm.—Madame de Stael’s restless vanity 
once prompted her to ask Tulleyrand whether he thought Napoleon 
had more esprit than she had. The diplamatic wit replied, ‘* Madame, 
’Empereur a autant Wesprit que vous, mais vous étes plus intrépide. 
The Emperor is, perhaps, as clever as you, but you have greater intre- 
pidity!” The mot is perfect. I thought of it the other night when 
listening to Love ina Maze. Mr. Bourcicault, if not the first of comic 
writers, is assuredly one of the most intrepid. He carriesa comedy, 
as Danton carried a revolutionary measure, avec de ’audace. Rely- 
ing on the stupidity of the public, and on its known preferenoe for “ old 
familiar faces,” he dispenses with the labour of invention, takes hig 
characters, like his dresses, from the theatrical repertory, reproduces 
scenes and situations that have become heirlooms, and does not disdain 
to borrow jokes from such well-known books as Bacon’s Essays And 
he succeeds, the lucky dog! the intrepid genius! Pa/mam qui meruit 
ferat—let him succeed who deserves! He sueceeds by sheer intrepid- 
ity. Londun Assurance is one of the most successful comedies of mod- 
ern times. Yet every charaoter, every incident in that comedy is un- 
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mistakeably traceable 
cault’s share in it is smart dialogue, and 
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to some other or . All Mr. Bourci- | Fr.m our ha+ty view of the fram ng, we believe that Mr. Abraham 
ply Pgs framed” 


thus seize hold of stereotyped materials, and boldly 


hich can | his so 
ag bg again as | suc a catastrophe. All the foundation and slee per 


and proportioned the timbers as en to prevent 
ed on concrete. The sills on the sleeper walls, to :upport the 


_ qualities of liveliness (wit and animal eatette) and intrepid- | trusses, are 12 inshes by 6 inches; and the main timbers of the trusses 


ity oauge the success of Love in a Maze. Give h 
he will keep the house in state of merriment at the smallest possible 
—_roe of invention. He does so in this instance. it would be 
to tell him that a widow making a “‘dead set” at a reluctant 
bachelor whom she formerly jilted, and now once more enchained, is 
& somewhat stele contrivance. Stale! What of that? Am I to be 
cadgelling my brains for novelties, when the old succeed as well? 
e! 80 little do I care for that objection, that I will employ this 
situation fwice in the same piece, and the audience shall applaud me! 
And he does it! And the audience does gt None but the 
brave deserve success! He knows that if Mrs. Winstanley, as & gay, 
mage wien, set her cap at the amorous but recalcitrant Keeley, 
the ce which delighted in Lady Gay Spanker will be sure te 
—— He knows also that it is as “safe a» the bank” to place 
. Keeley and Harley on the stage ther, as pert soubrette and 
lugubrious serving-man, she coaxing and wheedling him so pleased 
to be coaxed and wheedled. With four such characters the ‘‘come- 
dy” is com . All I have now to consider is a little “ serious in- 
terest” which will employ the Keans, and the piece is done! Let 
me see, the Keans—oh! man and wife in a state of misunderstand- 
ing: loving each other to distraction, but believing in each other’s 
; yes! that’s itto a “t!” A fop may be thrown in for 
Wigan, and a stage fop is to be had any day without much inven- 
tion, stap wy vitals ! . 

Observe that these characters, chosen with such wise intrepidity 
byour dramatist, are not —_ the common property of the stage, 
but are by him left as he found them. He has ed nothing. Why 
add to what has already been found successful? Why gild refined 
ere the lily, and add humanity to a lay figure’ It is believed, 

by pedantic old quidnuncs, who look upon the drama 4s liter- 
ature, and imagine that the comic writer has a serious and laborious, 
no less than a noble task, that observation of life—the life which moves 
upon the world’s stage—portraiture of character—invention and pro- 
found art—are all required to produce a comedy, But the quidnunes, 
who regards them? hat do we care about Life, when we have the 
Stage: what, after all, is the world, compared with Inchbald’s British 
Theatre? Invention? A grand thing, no doubt, but so rare! Ob- 
servation? Good again: but so difficult—requiring first the experi- 
ence, and then the faculty! Character? Difficult, difficult! Art? 
Truth? Nature? Really, such demands are exhorbitant’ Robert 
, in one of Philippon’s admirable caricatures, is represented as 
& speculator to whom some unhappy shareholder is mildly suggesting 
that he should like “‘ to see the accounts.” ‘ Accounts,’ replies Ro- 
bert Macaire; ‘‘ Monsieur, you must comprehend that from the moment 
accounts, commerce becomes impossible!” Alas, yes! le 
devient ible under such conditions, and I feel that come- 
in this respect like commerce: I must not make impertinent 
! Art, Truth, Nature, Invention, are accounts which no share- 
must call for! 
what does it matter to me, ifthe public like such pieces as 
& Maze—and I am bound to say that I was there on the third 
and found a full house really applauding it—is not that enough ? 
writer should be severely handled for his faults, because 
really lies in ares who him. Martial boldly 
taxes the Roman public with his popularity : ‘‘ You, oh, reader! are 
the cause of my success; if Rome delights in my not very proper ver- 
ses, it is because you Romans read and quote them.” 

Mr. Bourcicault me say the same to his public; but perhaps he 
prefers beingsilent. ‘The fact is, however, that only dull dogs like my- 
self, who have imbibed foolish prejudices about the drama, and who 
fancy 1"? invention, observati 
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on, ete., are requisite in comedies, raise 
a f protest against Love in a Maze: the pit is pleased, and after 
that, criticism is a mere luxury. 

But, leaving the quidnunos and their exhorbitant demands, I would 
suggest to Mr. Bourcicault, that, even from his own point of view, Love 
in a Mazeis by deficient in substance and action. Dull it seldom is, 
but it is rarely interesting. The story is too thin and meagre, espe- 
a as one feels throughout asense of its untruth. Rupertand Lucy 

not have suffered that misunderstanding to continue five minutes 
—what then are we to say to five acts of it? 

Let me state the posi . Rupert and Lucy are cousins, destined 
for each ether from infancy, and loving each other heartily. Their 
uncle, to try them, sends both into the world ; Rupert into the army, 

toLondon. Lusy becomes a woman of fashion, and counts Lord 
ver her adorers, nay, among her favourites, for she is 
somewhat dazzled by the coronet. The period fixed for the marriage 

ves. No sooner is the ceremony over, than Lord Miniver ca 
away the brid m, and insists on fighting him upon some frivolous 
pretext or other. The bride, thus deserted at the very church door, 
returns home alone, indignant, convinced her husband does not love 
her!! ao slightly wounds Miniver, and then brings him home to 
the hall in his own carriage. Miniver, thus housed with his mistress, 
plays upon her feelings, encourages her indignation, and suggests to 
husband and wife that they should obtain a diverce, to which 

bg believing each other indifferent, consent. 

ow, I beg to ask: Did the author mean us to suppose that Lucy 
was, or was not, corrupted by town influences, so as to prefer Miniver 
to Rupert? Because, if she was—and a very proper and dramatic 


collision might have been wrought out of this—the episode of the duel fn the happiest manner several favourite Scotch songs. Some of the 


and its consequences is perfectly idle; if she was not corrupted, if her 
heart really were given to her husband, she never could suppose he 
did not love her because he was forced to leave her at such a moment 
to fight a duel. Annoyed she might have been; but a word would have 
ex ed ali, and that word myst have escaped her husband. It only 
escapes him at the end of the fifth act, and then it suffices! I cannot 
bring myself to believe that the sympathies of any audience can be 
excited by such unnatural steries. A dramatic basis should be broad, 
; is @ mere pin’s point. 

Although I have a great objection to “ Love in a Maze” being con- 
sidered as a comedy, or as a literary work of pretensions, although it 
did not interest me during its performance, although it contaias none 

scenes or touches which revisit the memory and induce one to 

see it again, I should be belying the very nature of my office, were this 
article to go forth without an emphatic addition of ate be for the clever- 
ness with which old materials are worked up, and the animation of the 
e, which sparkles pleasantly and without effort. My office is 
twofold : first that of Taster to the Public, intimating what dishes are 
juant, pleasant, stimulating, or nauseous and unwholesome ; secondly 

of Critic, intimating what is good and what is bad in respect of 

Art. If in my second capacity I condemn this comedy, in my first I 
am bound to recommend it, for the audience certainly relished it; and 
it has a hearty, healthy tone which did more service even than its 
vivacity ; Rupert, Tony, and Lucy have the proper feelings of human 
» and the expression always commanded the applause of the 


The piece is delightfully acted. I have no space to enter upon de- 
tails, but would especially commend Charles Keen for his ooten the 
scene where he discovers Lord Miniver on his knees to his wife. as the 

of a dignified, gentlemanly sorrow, far more touching than any 
‘* explosion ;” and I would also whisper to Mrs. Winstanley that she 
is somewhat loud and over emphatic.—London Leader. 





Mn. Wruv'’s Great Giosz.—Last we-k we gave a somewhat 
scientific account of the nature of this remarkable work, now in pro- 
gress. The icllowing puticulars of the bu lding in which it wiil be 
exhi ‘ited are copicd a from Londcn paper cf the 29ta ult.’ 


The building, which, alth vgh only c>mmenced abou‘ fortnight ago, 
begins to assume, with regand to its exterior, av rv fiuished oe ow 
ance; at first si:ht. rem.nds one of the Co osseum in the Regents: Park. 
Its of circular f rm, 88 feet in dix eter. and ihe brickwork is 22) 
be ay or two bricks and a ha.f, in thickzess. The maia timbers 
bry teal Ban large truss.s, thirty-:wo iu number, to suppor: tae 

lobe itself, and the ve tic\l umbers to support the four gal eries. 
The ievel of the floor of the corridor, wh:ch is formed by the externai 
by sag hyd lower por:ion of tre exterior of the Gicbe, varies from 

to 4 feet 6 iaches above the ground formivug the oli garden of 


T-square. 
In designinz the internal frami - ° 

“ g, the architec-, Mr. H. R. Abra- 
ham has had in view not only stre gth, but sufficient rigidity to pre- 
vent the vossibility of cracks iu the plaster modelling itself—a mo-t 
important considerati m, as tce si'ghtest vibr tion c the fl»:ring or 
otaer timbers wou d rapisly de-troy the bean iful work of the model. 
ler, for tne display of which tne bu.lding has beea epecia.ly erected. 


The equestrian statue of George 
in a few dayg. 


tval attempt to dispose 
late English paper thus announces the /’ sale of Dr. Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia, a very ably conducted work, 

‘«« The Proprietors have to announce that the Stocks Doursigh’, Stereo- 
type Plates, Engraved Plates, Woodcuts, &c., of the Cabinet Cyclo- 







good , and | are also 12 jaches by 6 i ches; tte collars being 8 inches by 6 inches 
> ae and 6 inches by 6 eae respectively. The outer struts are7 inches 
by 6 inches. 
eben, resting on 32 intermediate piers. The joists are 7 inches and 
24 inches, and 14 inches from centre to centre. Sup 
thirty-two trusses is s circular curb, 12 inches wide by 6 inches thick, 
from which the semi-domed roof springs. The gallery uprights, 12 
inches square, in two pieces, bolted together, are 42 feet 

in height, and restin cast-iron shoes, bedded on the sleeper walls. 


he floor of the corridor consists of sills 8 inshes by 6 
rted by the 


inches 


The frame of the Globe, which is nearly completed, is formed of ho- 


rizontal ribs, averaging in scantling 24 inches by 34 inches, and 2 feet 
from centre to centre, which will be faced up ready to receive the 
oma modelling The external diameter of the Globe, from batten to 


atten is 60 feet 4inches. The walls of the corridor, which is 19 feet 
in width, will be adorned by maps, from the establishment of Mr. 


Wyld. 

Neither the galleries nor the staircases are as yet commenced: the 
former will be four in number. The height from'the ground-floor to the 
first gallery will be 10 ft., and from one gallery to another the same 
— respectively, and which will be reachei by 18 easy risers to 
eac 


flight. The girders to — the staircases will be cast-iron. 
I. still remains, but must be removed 


From 200 to 300 men have been engaged during the last seventeen 


days. In one more week we may expect to see the lantern at the top, 
nearly if not quite completed. 
is of lead, is already finished; and the progress made in the erection of 
this structuie reminds us of that effec 


he covering of the semi-dome, which 
in the Great Industrial Palaee. 





An Unpvsuisnep Worx sy Moiiere.—The French papers report 


the discovery of a Comédie Ballet, written by Moliére in 1654, which 
has never been published in any of the numerous editions of his works. 
M. Lacroix, better znown as the Bibliophile Jacob, has been so fortunate 
as to find it hidden among the volumes of the National Library of Paris. 
It is entitled ‘ Le Ballet des Incompatibles;’ and a rs to have been 
written by order of the Prince de Conti, and ac 


fore him at Mont- 
llier by Moliére himself and other persons of the Prince’s circle. 
he fact of its having remained so long unknown is explained ty the 


circumstance of a few copies only having been printed for the favoured 
spectators. The plot is said to be ingenious and the verses not un- 
worthy of the author of ‘Les Femmes Savantes.’ It is well knowa 
that when the Prince de Conti Forge over the States of yy 
in 1654 he invited thither Mol 

indeed, he professed so much admiration that he offered him the confi- 
dential situation of secretary. The poet declined the proposal ; but it 
seems natural enough that he should have shown his gratitude for the 
offer by composing for his patron one of those entertainments which 
cost him so little trouble. 
Grand Condé, who was at one time so passionately fond of theatricals 
that he used to make it his occupation to seek out subjects for new plays, 
—at a later period wrote a treatise entitled * T'raité de la Comédie et des 
Sprctacles selon la Tradition de !’ Eglise,’ in which theatres were severe- 
ly condemned on religious 
violently attacked.—It would have been indeed unfortunate if the poet 
had forgone his dramatic career for the sake of such unstable princely 
favour. 


ére and his company. For the former, 


his same Prince de Conti, brother of the 


ands, and Moliére was personally and 





AnorHer Literary Avuction.—We mentioned lately the ineffec- 
of the copyright of the Waverley novels. A 


ut inconveniently diffuse. 


, edited by Dr. Lardner, comprising works written by Sir Walter 
ott, Sir James Mackintosh, Sir John Herschel, Thomas Moore, Bishop 


Thiriwall, Robert Southey, Sir David Brewster, Dr. Lardner, Pro- 
fessor De Morgan, and other eminent writers, in 183 volumes, will be 
sold by auction, without reserve, by Mr. Hodgson, at the London 
Coffee House, Ludgate-hill, early in April.” 





Tue Royau Hicuianp Society or Lonpon.—The anniversary 


festival of this long-established society, in commemoration of the bat- 
tle of Alexandria, took place yesterday evening at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, where upon the occasion about 80 gentlemen sat down to an 
excellent dinner, served up in a style worthy of Scottish hospitality. 
It was expected that the Earl of Eglinton would take the chair, but 
that nobleman having been unavoidably prevented from presiding, the 
chair was filled by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Lewis Grant, and among the com- 
pany present were Major-Gen. Henderson, Major-Gen. Sir John Rolt, 
0 


lonel Sir J. M. Wilson, Sir Charles F. Forbes, M.D., Captain Kelly, 


R.N., Major M’Queen, Captain M’Queen, Colonel Brandling, Major 
M’Donald, Major Mone 
Sutherland, the Rev. C. M’Kenzie, Mr. Thomas Ritchie, and the Bava- 
rian Consul-General. The proceedings of the evening did not differ, 
with one exception, from the usual routine on similar occasions. The 
memory of the heroes who fell at Alexandria was drunk in solemn si- 
lence. The iuvenile band and pipers of the Caledonian Asylum were 
present, and, under the able direction of Mr. Angus M’Kay, the Queen’s 


nny, Captain Charles Forbes, Mr. Charles 


iper, delighted the company by theirperformances. Mr. Cooper sang 


mtlemen present, excited by stratshpey and reel music, danced off 


their enthusiasm, and toasts were celebrated “‘ with Highland honours.” 
Still, notwithstanding a fair show of the national costume, and a liber- 
al expenditure of all the other theatrical properties, the proceedin 

moved on slowly and heavily enough. The gallant chairman failed in 
making what he said heard by the great majority of the company, and 
everybody deplored the absence of the Chisholm, or of some other 
Highland chief, whose presence might give reality and a distinctive 
character to the occasion. It has long been felt by the best friends of 
the society that its annual meetings have been gradually degenerating 
into vain displays of the national garb by persons who have no pretension 
on the score of birth or up-bringing to wear it, and that gradually the 
Royal Highland Society was assuming 8 sort of Brummagem Celticism. 
The miserable condition of the inhabitants of the Western Islands, ag- 
—- by four successive years of famine, afforded an obvious topic 


or appropriate allusion at a meeting of the kind, had the gentlemen 


present assembled in a spirit of genuine nationality. So thought Cap- 
tain Charles Forbes ; a J ory 


when called on to respond to the toast of 
‘Chiefs and Clans,” he alluded in a very proper and feeling manner to 
this distressing subject. He reminded the company that the Higland 


Society was a club of gentlemen, not a charitable institution, and that 


he only broached so painful a subject as that of the destitution in the 
Hebrides, because he felt the inconsistency of their meeting as a pub- 
lic body to partake of all the luxuries that wealth could afford while 
many of their poor countrymen in the north were living on sea-weed 
and shell-fish. Captain Forbes was stopped by the chairman in the 
midst of his remarks, and informed that the introduction of a subject 
so essentially Highland was incompatible with the objects of the meet- 
ing. A rather unpleasant altercation ensued, in the midst of which 
the party broke up, but it was evident, from the strong manifestations 
of sympathy and interest which Captain Forbes’s expressions drew 
forth, that the company were not indisposel to have their attention 
drawn to the subject. We have reason to believe that the present state 
of the Western Isles is fully entitled to the consideration of the society ; 
unless, indeed, it is prepared to abandon its title, and to justify the 
suspicions which some people already entertain of it.— Times, 22d ult. 

Tue Great Anti-Parat Leacue.—The originators of the Great 
Anti-Papal League, to which we alluded a few da: s ago, as being in 
the course of formation, met again yesterday in Osborne’s Hotel, in the 
Adelphi. There was a very large attendance of distinguished laymen, 
clergymen of the Church of England, and Dissenting ministers of va- 
rious Evangelical denominations. Among those present were, the Earl 
of Winchilsea, Lord Ashley, Sir Culling Eardley, Sir Harry Verney, 
Bart.,M.P., Mr. Childers, f.P.,Mr. Plumptre, M.P., Mr Tollemache, 
M.P., R. C. Bevan, Esq., the City banker; Admiral Hope, Hon. Capt. 
Maude, the Hon. and Rev. a Villiers, Rev. D. Wilson, Rev. W. 
W. Champneys, Rev. E. Auriel, Rev. Henry Venn, Rev. Dr. Steane, 
Rev. Dr. Bunting, Rev. Dr. Cox, Rev. Dr. Hoby, Rev. Dr. Morison, 
Rev. Dr. Tidman, Rev. Thomas Binney, &. Lord Ashley presided, 
and the meeting remained in deliberation for three hours. The pro- 
ceedings were characterised throughout by the greatest earnestness of 
spirit and unanimity. As the meeting was only preliminary, we are 
not at liberty to refer in detail to what transpired; but this we can 


are firmly | be 


of the most powerful religious confederations of which we have any ex. 
cmple in thie or in any 0 er country, and that, when the measures to 
to confront the Popish foe are fully developed, the Church 
of Rome will stand aghast at the bare idea of the amount of resistance 
which is about to be offered to her aggressions.—dvertiser, 28th ult. 


Tue Late Division.—The minority of 95 on the Papal Aggression 
Bill, presents as incongruous gn association of names as was ever wit. 
nessed in a division in the House of Commons. It wass — made 
up of Roman Catholic representatives of the Pope, of Puse » of 
Vniterians, of men of no religion, and of the Manchester schoo! of poli- 
ticians. Among the leading Tractariens, we find the names of Str 
James Graham, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
Mr. George Smythe, Mr. Hope, and Mr. Roundell Palmer. Among 
those who, 8 ing of them as we find them in the House of Commons, 
are remarkable for their ony | on eee matters, are Mr. Joseph 
Hume, Mr. W. J. Fox, and Mr. Feargus O'Connor. The more promi- 
nent names among the Manchester class of politicians are, those of Mr. 
Cobden, Mr. Bright, Mr. Milner Gibson, and Sir Joshua Walmsley. 
Adversity, says the proverb, makes us acquainted with strange bedfel- 
lows. It would be invidious to mention names, but when the miscella- 
neous assemblage, constituting the minority, metin the lobby, there 
must have arisen in many a heart emotions of self-reproach at the 
awkward association which then took place. The extremes of bi. 
gotry and latitudinarianism were amply represented in that minority. 
—Morning Advertiser. 








SincuLar Suiciwe at New-Orieans.—The New-Orleans Delia 
of the 3d instant contained the following story, which we regarded at 
the time, not as “‘ romance in real life,” but romance in the brain of 
the writer. Weobserve, however, by the New-Orleans papers received 
esterday, that the principal incidents detailed have been fully estab- 
hed in a judicial tribunal, before which the wife was arraigned ag 
having been accessory to the suicide of her husband; but she was dis- 
charged on the ground that there could not be an accessory to a suicide. 
Taken altogether, the case is a novel one. The Delta thus relates the 
story: 
“ Charles Roussel, a poor French tailor, on St. Charles-street, being 
depressed in fortune and spirits, a few days ago suggested, in the hear- 
ing of his wife, the idea of suivide, as a last resource against the ills of 
of a hard existence. This idea fell like a spark on the tinder on the 
susceptible and inflammable character of his Parisian wife. She pro- 
nounced it a heroic thought, and declared that she would share his fate; 
that, as they had long struggled ether in life, so they would pass 
into theother world handin hand. Fortunately, she added, the means 
of carrying out their noble purpose were conveniently at hand. She 
had a quantity of arsenic, which she had bought some months pre- 
viously for killing rats. They could divide it into two equal quan- 
tities, and drink it off together. The Frenchman accepted the pro- 
ition, and they were soon seated at the table, with a tumbler be- 
‘ore each. Here was a scene for the of Sue or Dumas—a scene 
from real life, equal to the most exciting pictures in their wild ro- 
mances! With slow precision and self-possession, Mrs. Roussel mes- 
sured out the arsenic, and poured the two equal portions into the 
tumblers. She then filled them with claret. They then looked stead- 
ily at each other, anda pause of some minutes ensued, during which 
they seemedto be making up their last accounts with this world. At 
last the wife spoke: ‘My dear, you do not drink ; you are not afraid?’ 
‘ Afraid,’ exclaimed the heroic tailor—‘ a Frenchman afraid!’ and then 
seizing the glass, he drank every drop ofit. The wife eyed him close- 
ly, and when she saw that he had swallowed the fatal dose, her heart 
relented against the cruel world; new views seemed to spring up be- 
fore her, and her mind resumed the balance from which it had been 
disturbed by the suggestion of suicide. She begam te think she had 


*‘—— better bear the ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of.’ 

‘‘ Under the impulse of these new feelings, the heroine arose from 
the table, threw the contents of her tumbler into the fi » and, 
P ing to an old armoir, drew out a much more pow resource 
against the ills of flesh than suicide—a bottle of eau de vie. The French- 
man closely observed the movements of his better half, and, at first 
thinking she was only preparing to commit the fatal deed in the most 
dramatic style and attitude, he did not express any doubt or alarm; 
but when he saw her deliberately assuage her grief and d ation in 
along draughtof cau de vie, instead of the eau de mort, which had been 
mained for the occasion, it then flashed upon his mind that he had been 
the victim to the wiles of a second Lucretia B . He upbraided her 
in the strongest terms, and called in several of the neighbours, to 
whom he related the facts as detailed. The wife, however, assumed 4 
distressed and affectionate bearing, and fondling her poor husband, de- 
clared that she had only deferred her destruction to see that his re- 
mains were decently buried. Reconciled by these assurances, the poor 
fellow forgave her, and soon afterwards was 4 corpse.” 

[The testimony of witnesses before the Recorder’s Court, in relating 
what thedeceased had said previous to his death, varied from the above 
statement in two particulars, viz. Roussel himself mixed the poison, 
and after he had taken his portion of it, (the wife having preferred 
brandy,) she became alarmed and called in the neighbours. It also 
appeared that the deceased was afflicted with jealousy.]—Nu¢. Incell. 





A LiGHTHoUSE FoR A WINDFALL.—At a auction sale of unclaimed 
bonded goods, from the Custom House, the other day, a German by the 
name of Lutz is said to have bought cases, containing large wheels and 
machinery, but as the cases had not been opened, it was not known 
precisely what the contents were. Being good large ones, however, 
some presenting a surface of some seven feet by five, and seeming well 
filled and heavy, the German bid the round sum of five hundred dol- 
lars for them, and had them knocked down to him. When he came 
to open the boxes, he found that they contained the complete sp- 

aratus for a lighthouse, all in prs | order, and which is said to 
be worth from twenty to thirty thousand dollars. The statement 
is made on the authority of a morning paper, and reqdires inves- 
tigation. If the fact is rightly stated, there has been great neg- 
ligence somewhere. The law, in case of unclaimed goods, requires the 
collector to “* procure an Paper mag thereof, by two or more repu- 
table merchants, to be certified under their hands, and to remain with 
them, and shall afterwards cause the said goods to be sold at public 
auction, and retaining the duties and charges thereon, shall pay the 
overplus into the Treasury &c., &c.” 

How could the collector remain ignorant of the contents of *« 32 large 
packages” if the contents had been appraised as the law requires ? and 
the idea of *‘ getting up 82 packages in one lot,” in somewhat ridicu- 
lous, unless to he sure i: was known to have beena “‘lighthouse and in 
that case, there was not as much ignorance and pure luck, as the 
paper referred to would seem to suppose. It is a droll story, take it 
“by and large.” —Evening Post. 





Nove.ty in THE MANUFACTURE oF PArer.—A novel kind of pa- 

r is stated to have been produced at the mills of Mr. Thomas H. 
Rounders, of Darenth, in Kent. It contains a water-mark portrait of 
the Queen, contrived, not as the ordinary water-mark in mere outline 
hitherto used in bank-note and other paper, but so as to give the gra- 
dation of light and shade of an Indian-ink drawing, such as is seen in 
the porcelain pictures introduced from Germany. It is the invention 
of Mr. Oldham, the engineer of the Bank of England, and as its pro- 
duction involves many difficulties, an opinion is entertained that it 
may form a valuable addition to bank-note paper for the prevention of 
forgery. The portrait is surrounded by an appropriate wreath in wa- 
ter-mark of the ordinary character, but executed in a superior style, 
which is also the result of a novel mode of producing transparent pat- 
terns in paper of greater diversity and delicacy of design than has yet 
been attained. The manufacturer is preparing several specimens for 
the Exhibition. 

A Fauu.—Samuel Chifney, the Jove » once the companion and 
friend of princes and nobles, and who almost vied with them in the 
style of his living, figured in the Newmarket County Court on Thurs- 
day as @ petitioner fer protection under the Protection Acts. On&% 
former occasion Mr. Kitchener, on behalf of Mr. Faircloth and Mr. 
Clark opposed the order, on the ground that he had not given up his 
house and furniture. Mr. Naylor, on this occasion, appeared as coun- 
sel for Chifney, and stated that a schedule of the furniture had been 
filed, which had been identified ag belonging to other parties, and as to 
the house, the will of the late Mr. Thornhill was also filed, whick 
showed that the insolvent has only a personal privilege in the use of it, 
and not an estate for life. The friendship of parties who wished that 
the insolvent should spend the remainders of his days in peace would 
enable him to pay £100 into the hands of the assignees. The cas¢ 





was then adjourned, the judge advising the creditors to accept the of 





say with confidence, that out of the meeting of yesterday will arise one 


fer.—Cambridge Chronicle. 
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Docs any THE ConPoraTion or LiverPpoou.—An impor- 
act inquiry bearing on the commercial prosperity of Liverpool is now 
on before a committee of the House of Commons. The manage- 

f the docks is at present virtually in the hands of the Town- 
whose conduct respecting the powder magazines has lately 
orious, and this y, it is alleged, have long resisted every 


ment 0 
eouncil, 
become not 


th 
ge lights in the docks, so as to admit of the crews of vessels 


‘ning on board instead of being inevitably demoralized in the low 
reiting. boanes of the town; the carablishment of an Emigrants’ Home 
to Sane the poor ani ignorant people who annually leave the port 
from the impositions now practised on them, and an amendment of the 
existing constitution of the Dock Committee, which shall introduce an 

‘ehtened and mercantile spirit into its government, have been the 
various points contended for. But the whole of these were steadily re- 
sisted, and, although a partial concession has just been made by the in- 
troduction of a bill to allow the use of lights, it was not in consequence 
of the growth of enlarged views, but simply from the fact that the 
American shipowners were preparing tc transfer their vessels to Bir- 
kenhead. The consequence is, that the respective parties are now be- 
fore Parliament, one with their bill simply to authorize the use of 
lights, and the other, represented by the American Chamber of 
Commerce, to obtain both this and the additional improvements. At 
the same time there are further allegations against the corporation 
which add to their unpopularity, and which seem to render it necessa- 
ry that their roceedings should be watched and thoroughly discus- 
sed. After calling attention to the fact that the foreign tonnage of 
Liverpool exceeds that of London, and that she contributes about a 
fourth of the Customs’ revenue of the United Kingdom, rendering any- 
thing in connexion with the facility and freedom of her trade a matter 
of vital importance, correspondent observes as follows :-— 

«This port has long enjoyed a revenue of 100,000/. per annum, de- 
rived from town dues on the vast commerce of the country which 
through Liverpool (independent of dock rates on ships and goods), such 
500,000. being oe to local purposes by the corporation, for 
which a mere nominal consideration is given. The interest of private 

jes in and acting on the corporation has been sufficient for many 
years to prevent the uilding of warehouses on the quays of the docks, 
many of which are absolutely open, and on which commercial roducts 
are ieft exposed to plunder amid @ necessitous population. The me- 
lancholy result is exhibited in the vast amount of crime, which has 

iven Liverpool an unhappy notoriety throughout the kingdom. It is 
scarcely credible, but it is nevertheless the fact that this enormous re- 
venue, and this continued sacrifice of public interest to private, have 
failed to satisfy the local authorities, but they are attempting to rate 
the docks, that is, the commerce of the country passing through Liver- 

1, to the relief of their own poor, in spite of a solemn decision of the 

ourt of Queen’s Bench that these docks are not rateable, and in spite, 
too, of the declaration of the originators of the docks more than 4 cen- 
tury ago, that the revenues of the docks should be applied to the re- 
duction of the rates, and to no other use or purpose whatever.” — Times. 





Screw Prope.iers.—So far as regards speed, it can scarcely be 
ssid that a rivalry yet exists between paddle-wheel and screw pro- 
pelled steamers; but the latter are, nevertheless, creeping into pub- 
lic favour. A London paper of the 14th ult. has the following items 
in conuection with this subject. The former refers to it in a general 
point of view; the latter glances at a particular voyage. 

“The dividend declared to-day at the meeting of the General Screw 
Steam Shipping Company was at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, and 
the report and accounts were approved. The extension of the opera- 
tions of the undertaking, the necessity of appointing two additional 
managing directors, in the persons of Captain Fitzroy and Mr. Fox, 
and other details were discussed, and the new board, as modified and 
augmented, received the full support of the shareholders. It is pro- 
posed eventually to increase the capital of the company to 1,000,000/., 
and the directors state that they shall shortly lay before their con- 
stituency and the public the manner in which they will be prepared to 
ask for support to that extent. The arrangement of the Cape con- 
tract, the sucessful voyage of the Bosphorus, the progress making in the 
application of the screw principle in ocean steam navigation, were all 
palate which severally attracted attention in the course of the 


ceedings ; and it was intimated that the company will without <4 . 


extend lines of communication eastward of the Cape of Good Hope.” 
“« The performances of the Bosphorus, in completing her first voyage, 
/y~ to have given satisfaction. On her outward passage she was 
days, but the delays at the different ports touched at occupied 
upwards of two days, while the deviations from the direct course con- 
sequent upon these calls is estimated at more than four days. Sierra 
Leone was reached in less time than by any other steamer, and the 
rate of speed up to that point was 210 miles a day ; but, subsequently, 
owing to an unlooked-for, and as it is believed an exceptional state of 
the trade wind, it did not exceed an average of 177 miles. The re- 
turn passage occupied 38 days (the contract time both ways being 85 
days), but the excess in this case was caused by the want of Warlich’s 
fuel at Sierra Leone, and the bad quality of the coal which was taken 
inin lieu of it. An error is also stated to have been ascertained in 
the contract distance from the Cape to Sierra Leone. By the contract 
it is 2,684 miles instead of 3,160, the difference being equal to 24 days’ 
Tun. This added to three days lost at Sierra Leone, makes five days 
to be deducted from the total of 88. The new propeller with which 
the vessel is fitted is said to have acted admirably. It is constructed so 
that the blades may be placed in a position to offer no resistance 
whatever to the progress of the ship when under sail alone. There 
were several opportunities of testing it and both by night as well as by 
day, andin all weathers, the position was changed in a few minutes !” 





New Navau Niocur Sicnaurs.—In this country we may sar that 
we are utterly devoid of all night coumun cation, except by electric 
wires. Now, adm rable and perfect as this mediu of intercourse is, 
yet there are a variety of positions in which it cannot be applied—as 
from ship to ship, and from ship to land, and vice Rite It wil. 
scarcely be credited, but such is the fact, that at Gibraltar and Malta 
two of our strongest possessions, all the outposts are completely isol ited 
and cut off from intelligent intercourse after dirsness sets in, except 
the few signals that can be given in the way of alarn. The Isle ot 
Wight, too, where her Majesty and the Royal Family are every now 
and then residing, is in the like pred.came. t, having no o“mmunica- 
tiou with the ma:nlan i after sunset. And it is still more incredible 
that, in the British navy, there are but nineteen signals which can 
really be made, and to make the twentiet) a gun or a rocket must be 

- It is gratifying to learn that Dr. Thou:son’s New System of 
Telegraphic Signals, which for the last eight months has been under 
trial ’t Portsmouth, by a committee of tne most experienced naval 
men, Will meet all those difficulties. His horizontal lamps, which may 

seen at work on board her Majesty's ship, Victory, at Portsmouth, 
-_ which are adapted to work fromthe shore to the sea, will give 

{VUU signals at a range of five miles; and the vertical, for sea going 
ships, 1,000 at a range of three miles. In the British navy there has 
often been manifested an unwillingnes: to depart from old-established 
beware and a strong prejudice against any innovation, especially 
oan originating from a civisian; Sut we are pleased to learn that 
- ere is @ ready and explicit desire manifested to see this new system 
12 More extensive cperation.—London Sun. 





Statue or THe Lare Grorce STEPHENsoN.—It is perhaps not 
enerally known that some years since a large sum was appropriated 
MA me directors of the Liverpool and Manchester and Grand Junction 
he Ways for the purpose of erecting a statue of the late George Ste- 
te The commission was given to John Gibson, who has now 
an ae the statue, which has either arrived or is on its —— to this 
on ry. The directors of the London and North-Western Railway, 
aad which the two former railways have merged, are desirous that the 
a Should be placed in St. George’s-hall, Liverpool. On Friday 
Pa H. Booth and Cc Lawrence, on the part of the railway direc- 
minlag th the St. George’s Hall Committee, for the purpose of deter- 
throuth, “ site where the statue should be placed. After looking 
: = A e building two pdsitions appeared especially eligible—eitber 
pert rthern entrance or the south vestibule entering from the southern 
< Co. It was finally determined that, as Mr. Gibson will be here in 
pry of the summer, his opinion should be taken before coming to 
exhibit et The statue will be exhibited at the forthcoming 
meres ton of the Royal Academy. It is in a sitting posture, of the 
ie size, and is very highly spoken of as a work of art.—Liverpool 
A Fortucoming Noventy.—A new work from th 
t —! e pen of Lad 
ilwer Lytton is advertised under the name of « imiotin Sedley, o 
Sres and the Wheat.” It is said to be a tale of real life. 


as been called for by the merchants and shipowners. The‘ 


She Atbion. 


Cuitivation or Corron iw Jamaica.—Some time ago a gentleman 
in this vown, who takes great interest in the extension of cotton culti- 
vation, forwarded — of American cotton-seed to a friend in this 
country connected with Jamaica, who, he knew, would make the desir- 
ed use of it. The gentleman referred to has lately received the follow- 
ing letter, No. 1, from his friend, with a sample of cotton raised from 
the seed in question by his correspondents in Jamaica, whose letter, 
No. 2, we subjoin :— 

“ (No. 1).—The first account I have received of the cotton-seed that 
you were kind enough to procure for me is copied below. The quantit 
sent is about 6lb. or 8lb., of which the enclosed is a sample; and, if it 
is not troubling you too much, I would like to have some good opinion 
as to the quality and present price, so far as it can be judged from so 
smal; a parcel. The particulars of cost, &c. referred to have not yet 
reached me, but will, I presume, come by the next post.—P. 8. since I 
last had the pleasure of seeing you I have backed my opinion on the 
cotton growing of Jamaica by a subscription of £100 to aid an experi- 
ment of 100 acres. This is taken up more on patriotic motives than 
anything else; but still we hope to realize a profit, as by our success, 
or otherwise, in & great measure will the future cultivation depend.” 

(No. 2 )}—Copy.—In September last, while in your store, a gentle- 
man in your countinghouse handed me a small package of cotton-seed 
(sent out by your senior), with a request that I would rt on the re- 
sult on the experiment of growing the cotton-plant. I herewith send 
= a sample of the produce of that seed. It is a small parcel, and 

as been hand-picked; but, notwithstanding, will bear comparison 
with similar produce prepared by the gin. The particulars of cost, 
enero system pursued, I shall forward per post, for Mr. 
——"g ance.” 

This Saele ‘has been examined by some of our most competent 
judges, and pronounced to be a very gratifying result of a four months’ 
experimental cultivation. It is very clean, and of good staple and col- 
our; and is valued at 7d. to 74d. per lb. It is, however, somewhat 
uneven and tender.—Manchester Guardian, 26th March. 








@Smerune a Joxe. Query—Is the perfume termed patchonli a 
luxury of modern invention? Note, by a juvenile Antiquarian—It 
would seem not, if we can make anything like scents of the line be- 
ginaing with Tityre tu patule, in Virgil —Punch. 
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his brother Major Hughes Lloyd; and subsequently he participated in the 
and brilliant of the Punjaub. On leuceausen Lord Gough 
his sense of Colonel = py service by addressing to him a letter of 
the Colonel was included in the quad brevet promotion, 

Six Girpeet Hzatucore, Bart.—-This influential Baronet well- 
supporter of the Tarf, derived his descent from Gilbert Heathcote, 
Lord Mayor of London, one of the projectors of the Bank of England, who 
sented the r s in Parliament, ¢emp. Queen Anne, and posskageh Ties 
broad lands which originated the line of the poet— 

Heathcote himself and such larg-eacred men. 


Sir Gilbert was born in October, 1773, and succeeded to the Baronetcy at 
decease of his father in 1785. For some time he sat as Knight of the shire bok ad 
county of Rutland. He is succeeded by his eldest son, now Bir Gilbert John 
Heathcote, fifth Baronet, M.P. for Rutlandshire, who is married to the eldest 
daughter of Lord Willoughby de Eresby. The death of Sir Gilbert on 
the 27th ult., at his seat, Durdans, in Surrey. 

A Frencu Man of Letrenrs.—M. Henri Delatouche, a man of letters whose 
name had been for some years almost forgotten by the French lite world in 
which he at one time played an active part, died recently at the sixty-six. 
He had nut been without influence on the literary revolution which under the 
name of Romanticism took place in France during the first quarter of the , 
century; and his edition, the first counplete one, of the poems of André Chénier 
in 1819 added fresh fuel to the insurrectionary movement against the old school 
of classic literature. Ata later period M. Delatouche, alarmed at the of 
the innovaturs whom he at first encouraged, published, under the due of ‘La 
Camaraderie,’ a pu 


ii 
E 


i 


t satire on the “ mutual admiration” system—to use an 


American the romantic school. To this publication M. Scribe owed 
the title and subject of one of his cleverest comedies, oe M. Delatouche a host of 
enemies whose 


attacks served to increase the natural acrimony of his literary 
moran s Be Fn he 


disposition. Gifted with unusual perseverance and no i talent, 
lived a martyr to literary disappointment,—owing partly to an over-estimate of 
his own powers and ly to a want of senate wee his fellow-labourers in the 
field of ietters. Of 


numerous productions, the best known is ———— the 
fictitious * ence between P. Clement the Fourteenth and 
Bertinazzi,’ the celebrated Harlequin of Italian comedy, published in 1826,—a 
work in which he displayed great cleverness, tho ing somewhat too 
grossly by his attack on o Jeoulss 00 the popular fostiags of tho dap, 

At Leven, Fifeshire, Mr. H. Burrel!, Surgeon, R.N.—At Carlisle, Lieut. Joha 
Ker, late of the 90th Light Infaniry.—ln Australia, Lt. F. Slade, R.N.—In Lon- 
don, Richard Blofield, ., the practising solicitor in the Metropolis—On 
the 28th ult., Lieut.-Col. Charles Cornwallis Michell. 
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HENRY H. LEEDS, AUCTIONEER. 


MAGNIFICENT COLLECTION OF HIGH CAST 
OIL PAINTINGS, 


ELECTED in Europe recently by J. P. and su to sale ever 
S made in the city. eth ee panreey 
HENRY H. LEEDS & Co, will se'! at Auction on Wednesday, 234 at 10 1248 
m. ia the New Galery of the Stu: t Institue, 657 Broadway, nearly o Bond-st. 
a rare and collection of Pictures, bly the most assemb of ovigiasl. 
works of art ever offered at auction in J cliy, comprisi the 
works of the mostesteemed m isters,such as TENIER3, “UU VERMANS, RUYSDABL, 
STOKCK, BRECKELENKaAMPF, ZURBARAN, GUERCENO, and many others of the 
European schouls of painting, together with a choice selection of the sriaee of 
the works of DE BRA’ . 


e mos erat artists, ry 
HOUT, VAN SCHEUVEL, CARTIER, AKKERSUYK, &c. &c. purchased 
direct, have not been copied or duplicated. ‘thecollection comprises over 
pictures, the whole of which were collected by Mi. J. P. ofthis city, from 
cabinets, pa , and studice abr ad, who has spared no pains nor expense in msking it 
worthy of an advanced taste in the fine arts, and it wiil be found to surpass in interest and 
value any thing of the kind wnich has preceded it. 

Gallery wi | be o for exeminuation (free) on Monday and Tuesday preceding the 
. Sale positive wi t reserve. 
Catalogues may be had at our store. Seats will be retained for ladies who may wish te 
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REMOVAL. 


MES: GIBSON, begs to inform her friends and 
she intends to remove her Boarding and Day School from 
Place, east side of the Squa:e, where, having increased acco’ 
receive an additional number of pupils. 


the public, that, on the Ist 
21 Bona Street, to 





ay 


AITER OR CHAMBERMAID.—A respectable, young woman wante 
above: she is sy recommended by the tor of this paper, 
she has lived. Apply at E.st Sixteenth Street, or at this Office. 





G. P. PUTNAM HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


I. 
THE SERPENT SYMBOL, 
And the worship of the Reciprocal Principles of Nature in America, with illustrations from 
the my thologtes and antiquities of America. With numerous engravings. By E. G. Squier, 
Keg. 1 VOL Svo. ctu 
I. 
THE U. 8. EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 
During the years }838—1842. By Charles Wilkes, U. 8. N. 
5 vols, royal 8vo. cloth, $15. 


This new edition contains all the beautiful illustrations on steel and wood, also the maps 
of tne former edition, which was sold to subscrivers at $25. 


ll, 
VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 





A Monster Birv.—Some of our readers may remember our having 
mentioned, a few months ago on the authority of a Calcutta journal, the 
discovery of enormous fossil eggs in Madagascar. M. Isidore Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire, in a recent report to the French 4cadéemie des Sciences, 
furnishes further details ; and the arrival of three eggs and some bones 
belonging to a gigantic bird, which have been presented to the Muse- 
um of Natural fiStery in Paris, would seem to leave no room for doubt. 
Fairy tales are daily thrown into shade by the authentic records of 
Science. This last discovery appears to have been stumbled on cnuri- 
ously enough. The captain of a merchant vessel trading to Madagascar 
noticed one day a native who was using for domestic purposes a vase 
which much resembled an enormous egg, and on questioning him was 
informed that many such were to be found in the interior of the island. 
As we before said, the largest of these eggs—of which we gave the di- 
mensions doubtingly, we confess, in our former number—would hold 
two gallons. The volume equals that of 135 hen’s eggs. Some doubts 
were at first entertained as to the nature of the animal to which the 
fossil bones belonged ; but M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire—a competent judge 
in such matters—has pronounced them to be those of a bird to which 
he has given the name of Epiornis.—Atheneum. 





Oysters in THE OLp Country.—A singular and important trade 
has very recently sprung up in Southampton. Two companies of mer- 
chants rent large tracts of the mud land at the bottom of that town, 
for the purpose of feeding and preserving oysters for the London mar- 
ket. A telegraphic message is now dispatched from London to South- 
ampton, and any quantity of oysters can, in four or five hours after- 
wards, be received in the former from the latter place by rail. A large 
quantity of oysters are opened in Southampton and sent to London with- 
out the shells, and thus a large amount of carriage freight is saved. 
The oysters that are thus sent are fur pickling and sauces. They are 
sent.in cans securely covered, and in their own juice, and keep well 
ed e few hours they are on the rail. The quantity of oysters now 
lyin e Southampton beds is worth abort £2,000, and this quanti- 
ty will be enormously increased very shortly. A slip is about to be 
built on purpose to land and open them. The trade will be in opera- 
tion all the year round, and very shorty between thirty and forty ves- 
sels will be employed in it. A large number of persons are employed 
in parking, landing, and opening the oysters. The railway waggons 
which take them to London are brought down by a tramway close to 
where they are landed. These oysters are caught near the Channel Is- 
lands, and as soon as a shipload is caught they are sent to Southamp- 
ton. They are there thrown on the oyster grounds. and at low water 
they are placed in rows several layers thick, with spaces between. 
This is called parking them. They are continually shifted to and from 
the empty spaces to prevent them from being choked by mud. Ten- 
pence a thousand is paid for parking, and fifteenpence a thousand for 
opening them. As soon as the tide begins to flow the oysters, if nar- 
rowly watched, may be seen opening their shells to take in nutriment, 
and at dead low water they may te seen ejecting water with some 
force. If they have not power to eject the muddy particles mixed 
with it they soon die, as they cannot close their shells. The dead oys- 
ters are carefully picked from the living and thrown away from the 
grounds. No inconvenience arises to the inbabitants from the decay of 
the latter, for the mud land swarms with minute crabs who enter be- 
tween the shells and ravenously devour the dead fish. 
as 


Obituary. 


L1evtT.-CoLoyret Epwarp Sacessury LiLoyp.—-The death of this lamented 
officer occurred at Nokadai. in India, on the 24th of January. He entered the 
military service of the East India Company, as Ensign in the 49th Bengal Native 
Infantry, and continued in the same corps until the period of his decease. He 
commanded his regiment with great distinction at the siege of Mooltan, where he 
was brigaded with ber Majesty s 32d and the 72d N.1., the latter commanded by 














Comprising the leading incidents of the U. S. Exploring Expedition. 
By Charles Wilkes, U. ®. N. 
1 vol. royal 8vo. with num2rous engravings on wood. $3. 
Iv. 


‘fr DICKENS’ HOUSEHOLD WorDS. 
. The second vol., 8vo. cloth. $1 75. 
“ From thesffme of the ‘Spectator,’ down to the present era of periodical publications 
(ere ne vey appeal a literary magaziae of so excellent a character as the Household 


Also now ready— 
SECOND LOVE. 
By Martha Martell. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 8 cents. 
COMMENTARY ON ECCLESIASTEs. 
By Professor Moses Stuart. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth. $1. 


GOETHE’S GREAT WORK. 


WILLELM MEISTER’S APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAVELS. 
New Revised Edition. 3 vols, 12mo, cloth, 
HAWTHORNE’S HOUSE WITH SEVEN GABLES. limo eloth, $1. 
Also—MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
Published and for Sale by 


apl. 19 G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway, New York. 





A NEW BOOK FROM MR. WILLIS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


URRY-GRAPHS; or, Sketches of Srenery, Celebrities and Society, taken from Life. 
By N. Parker Willis. 1 vol. 12mo. } portiva of this ‘ appeared 
Wiilis’s works previously published. ) sr ant — == 
CONTENTS, 
Scenery.—Rural Letters from Plymouth; Cape Cod Walton 
Lake Muhopac; The Hudson; Greenwood Lake; the Highlanas, &c. &c. 
CeLesarities.—Uid Whitey and Geoeral Tavior; Edward Everett; Emerson; Calhoun 
and Kenton; Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler ; Daniel Webster uader the spell of Jenny Lind's 
Music; Sir | Buiwer; Samuel Lever; Mrs. Anna tisaup; Grace Greenw ; Fen- 
nimore Cooper; Frederika Bremer; Edgar Poe; Whipple; Irvii : Jenny Lind, ke. ke. 
Soctety.—Fashion und Intellect in New York ; Want of M uried Bellvue, Married Latics 
1 Fo aged! pa Ny , orweah pont} Opera Manners; Wedding Eti- 
; Usages, Bciqu . 03 jet ews; shaw ; May- 
York; Fair Plsy to the‘ Spirits,” &c. hee . oP a 
“ They are copies from the kaleideoscope of the hour.” 


NINTH THOUSAND! 


Rpveeres OF A BACHELOR, or, A Book of the Heart. By Ik. Marvel. Lketrations 
'y Varley. 


j The Delaware; Montrose ; 


C. 8. has in press, to be published immediately, 
THE FRUIT GARDEN.—With 150 Cuts. By P. Barry. 1 vol 12mo. 


LIFE OF ALGERNON SYDNEY—With Sketches of some of his Cotemporaries, &¢ 
By @. A. Van Sanivoord. 1 vol. l2mo, i 


A GRAND MOTHER’S RECOLLECTIONS—By Ella Rodman. 1 vol. 
THE GLENNS—A Family History. By J. L. M’Connel. 1 vol. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
Late Baker & Scribner, 
36 Park Row and 145 Nassan-street 


SANDERSON’S COLLEGE HOTEL, 
No. 28 & 30 MURRAY STREET, NEAR BROADWay, 
NEW YORK. 


HIS favorite Establishment, having been considerab 
now ready for the reception and entertai:meut of 





1 dar’ 
T Teamnter vewtten Bean) ie 


retired and quiet! cution, and possessing all (he appliances and conveniences 

entablishmesis without Lbeir noise and bustle, it is peculiarly adapted for families ent eo 
sons seeking comf rt. Dinner served at Fiveo’clock. Suites of rooms with private meals 
uta moderate churze. 


New York, April. 1351. 





JVOL.—UNITED STATES MAI a 
Be RE steamship will depart with ah PrRAMsHir ag eng 
Saturday, May the 10:h, at l2 o'clock, A. M., from her berth at the foot of Canal street.” 

No berth secured until paid for. 
All letters and papers must pass through the Post Office, 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommoaations for elegance or comfort 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street, 
Positively n freight will be received on board after Thuredey evening, May Sth. 
The Steamer ARCTIC will succeed the PACIFIC, and sail on the 24th May. 








ERE 1S A TIME FOR ALL THINGS, an4 the SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29 Lud- 
_— London, are h- “wo may, tn wile devote their assiduity to the 
summer, not unmindful that ct a pre-eminence. 

will maintaih that pre-eminence by selling the best having the moet one 
pa their patrous the S ene attention, combined w’ an ts oa 

f° invite every stranger in London to their unequalled commer 
clothing, suiiable not only for the present season, but to ct naa poy 


rerdv-made stock for the present season embraces ema RMS 
Saxouy uress-coats, 18s, 6d. tu 30s.; extra Saxony, 33s. to 42s., frock coats 3s. extra; 


Liama cloth siceven ke. iued with dk 24s, (hia coat can be worn eit aad 
a Trook or over goat) Aipacca coats 7a to 12s. cashmere, 1s to 20s. ; so eer 


5 
g 


e to se)f-measurement vy means of which 
can own orders; and schedules for the ingerenasion ot OR 
aval, military or emigrant’s ou:fils are sent to all parts of the kingdom, 


UEL, BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, one door from the Old Bailey, Lo Apl- — 15t 





REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


D#®!%rs on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards, which will be cashed at Any Bank 
in THE Ustrep Rinenost; 


Also Pack aces or ree Sesaiinttehi, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


Sue ee EDWAR SANFORD & Co., T ANTIC EXPRESS, 
A 0., TRANSATL 
wo) At Adams & Co’s, 16 and is WALL STREET. 


Small ls will be received till 9 1-2 day of sailing of every STEAMER 
Pay - 4+ ~ae 9 1-24. ™. of the day & ‘Apl 12. lyr. 


. 





ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL. Pp 
EXBIBIT! ALMANA -—Containing a View of the 
erecting in yeorPark and a fall eoceut et Connected with 
ofthe in Erénch, ond German; alsu how to ene in six * days the whole 
See: ond roar necessary ary intormation. Pub. 


&e.; with oof Cab F. 
and bo: $, 19 and 120, ‘Bicbopes Breet, Lond on, the ce ebrated Perru- 
Bair Cutters, Hair By ahha Ll Geaanl ts, a, underiake to execute 
orf Sasertpuen' ct Reoke for all carte of the world. Ross and 





Sons also solicit the of thei 
persons Saeeael the articles of theirown manu- 
facture ; eens SF British and Foreign Peas ey hare an establishment in 
France, every kind of ae Brean, Dressing Cases qed utlery, including their 
Guard Raz ane the possibility a any one cutting himeel! 
while Rortty, Artrapilator for ave of any required shade, and ‘heir unrivalled 
assortment of Uraamental hgh yen the hao ladies and gentlemen. Any orders re- 
them promptly cenaled to, and if of £20 value and upwards will be Zxecuted ai 
the ie price, but a remittance with it indispensable. and they undertake that nothing 
but first-class goods i be sent, for which their name is a sufficient guarantee, having 
been established nearly a century. Price of the Almanac 6d, with the usual allowance to 
the trade; to be bad by onder of all booksellers and meweveuders throughout the world. 
Address—Ross and Sons, 119 and 120, Bishopsgate Street, London. feb 22—6teow 


IMPORTANT TO ALL CHARTERED INSTITUTIONS, 
AND TO THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 
THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE 


oe pas xed adlng a 8; s of the Laws of every State in the Union, 
: owed by those hy Grads Poe Mand New B runswick) under ibe following beads, —” 


‘al Contract. III. Penalti viola- 
tion of the ine Geary Laws. Ty Yestueate ea nader Special of Eecenge. bg oe on Fo- 


. Vi Grace om Sight Bills, Checks, Dafa, ke. A Rt 
ae em ay A 
The Bankers’ Magazine also contains ‘following Works entire, either of which may be had 
ine separate vol. For Sale by all contain the follow ’ 7 . 


L, Guparr’s Practical Treatise on Banking. 8vo. $2 50 

II. Chronicles and Characters of the Stock Exchange. 8vo, $0 75. 

Tl. J R. McCutcocn’s Essays on Interest;Usury Laws, Exchange, Money, Coins, Bul- 
lion, &e. with copious notes. 





The Bankers’ Magazine is published monthly, 24 pp. octavo, (single Nos. not sold) $5 per 
J. oa HOMANS, Editor and Publishe: 

Washin ngton Street Boston ; 50 Wall Street, New York 

PO SAR Load Postage of the Sagnatas after July 1st, will be 2 1-2 cents per No. under 





PORTRAIT AND MINIATURE PAINTING, 
7 IN OIL OR WATER-COLOURS, 
BY J. B. WANDESFORDE, 
517 BROADWAY. 


PECIMENS hé seen and terms known lying as above, or at the establish - 
be eet of Messrs Williame & Stevens, 353 yd Ri . : 





FPREEM ASONRY. 
ALLYN’S RITUAL OF Lie sper pognelah with 32en itting the 
money, the book —y- he me y mail to any part of the ifthe plete ae ts yy 
Just received about one thousand volumes of new Ley books,which will be sold for one- 


third of the original ees for example,Murray’s splendid illuminated English Prayer Boo 
original price 12, now offered al $3 ‘pow % . ~ 


178 Pulton street, New York. 





HARPS. 
J F. anowns & CO., Makers and Importers of A sd Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double A: WwW: 295 Broadw: 


ion Harps. arerooms B 
J. F. BROWNE wo — call the attention ofadmirers 0 of this beautifulinstrument, to the 


ayay te in etyleand finish. 
bisfoag experience in in the aes 5 ro} pe he y/- 10 produce instruments 


—s in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ly for extremes of climate, in thie country. A list of prices and 

received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
on the erin of the steamships. Orders for | poy pi Piece ci D 





N. CURRIER, 





PUBLISHER, ‘AND DEALER IN PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
NO, 152 NASSAU, CORNER SPRUCE sTREET, 
NEARLY OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK. 

Has on band, and constantly receiving by latest arrivals from London and Paris, a large 
assortment of fine ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN ENGRAVINGS, pi.in and beau- 
tifally coloured, from the originals of LANDSEER, WILKIE, HERRING, STONE, H 
VERNET, and other eminent Artists, Studies of figures, and Landscapes by JULIEN 
LASALLE, LAFOSSE, FEROGIO, CALAME, and others, In this collection may be 
found a few very fine impressions fromthe original plate engraved by DURAND, for Col. 
TRU MBULL. ofthe DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, SKELETON LETTER- 
Proofs, Price $5. Viewaof NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, BALTIMORE and other Cities; HUDSON RIVER, SOUND, and WESTERN 
STE AMBOATS, and STEAMSHIPS of BREMEN, COLLINS, and CUNARD LINES 

Also. Just Published, a series of Prints of the most Celebrated AMERICAN TROTTING 
HORSES, being very accurate portraits of the animals in harness, or under the saddle, and 
record of their best performances on the Course. For particulars see advertisement in 
Spirit of the Times. 


PRI oo i+ pee in a superior manner, in every variety of style, at short notice, and on 


pope. — collection of See to be found in this couutry, cgiteble for 
country trade or exportation, many tles in three languages, b 1—3m 





AYBR'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


THE CURE p's bata ty ,COUD PCARSENESS BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
Fo COUGH, PLASTHMA and ONSUMPTION, 
the numerous sea ai Redaas has made ye om generation to facilitate the 4 

its enjoyment, and even prolong the term of human existence, n 
be named of more real value to mank .an this contribution of Chemistry to the Heal- 
ne test no modiclae at copitenes aeotichns howe even Gaye eal ond 
8 yet known, mn 

ure the numerous varieties of pulmonary disease sf Fond ~ Sieoratie 


€ which have hithe: t from jidst 
tl and thousands every year. Indeed, there is now cbandenk reaaee to believe a 
| a has at le been fou which can be relied on to cure the most dan affec- 
further 





gerous 
space here will not admit us to publish an rtion of the cures 
use, but we would — the bes tn Epinions of fle men, and refer 
y tothe cireslar which below named, will always be pleased to fur- 
full nd disputable proof of these facts. 
From the President of Amherst College, the celebrated PROFESSOR HITCHCOCK.* 
“James C. A) : Ihave used your Cherry Pectoralin my own case of deep-seated 
Bronchitis, am satisfied from its chemical constitution, that itis an admirable compound 
or the relief of and bronchial difficulties. If my opinion as to its superior c 
lercan be ofany se: , you are at liberty to use it as you think proper. 
Epwarp Hirtcucock, L.L.D. 
bye a emo -# ao. Rae ae, M.D., L. od EugQeser of 
College, ember 0 e Lit. Hist. Med. Scientific 
ghemiay wiooraogy and Europe. 


“TI deem the Cherry Pectoral an admirable sition from some of the best articles in 
the Materia Medica, aod very effective remedy for the class of diseases it is intended to 
Hew Haven, Ci, Hov.1, 1849. 


thton seen, President of the S, C. Senate, a he has used the) Cherry Pec 
ul success, to cure an inflammation of the lungs. 
"idienetace first Physicians in Maine. 


Me., April 26, 1849. 
Dr. J.C. B. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir : Tem now constantly using your Pectoral te in my 
practice, and prefer it to any other medicine for pulmonary comp m observation 


m plaints. 
of severe cases, [ om am convinced it will eure coughs, colds, and diseases of the lange, 
yi Oe: remedies. ee 
apy! use in cases of consumption, and consider it much the best 


Prepared and tld Tanyrre Apa L 8. Cusuman, M.D 
ow ES C. AYER, Practical C! Lowell, Mass., and sold b 
ome R, hemist, ’ janis y 





NEW YORE CHURCH ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
648 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 


She Albion. 


April 19 19 








PRICB OF COAL REDUCED. 
I su lied Reuse, Poraace, Orato or Moves Fay tag by notice. by leaving 
oo Giese Avesss cr'ele CHARLES LOWTHER, 


Ate iactee . he can be found at 95 Sixth Avenue (opposite Sth Street, )and 131 Eleventh 
venue. 


Street, near 6th 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
Eyes penne on pase napa og at SELTZER APERIENT 


uycicians qugeraliy, hes drawn from an eminent and v m- 
member ofthe lon of this city the following of ite 
Erith metbor fail to convince the —r-7~ of Meaney. 


Teevusewst, From Geo ot. Dexter, it, D., Professor of 
sei dhave carefully examined and In maz} caves caine wish yon pes 


bear toetinoony in favour. 
ems en nee ederemm Yuh the pre obiain a cathartic at onee mild and 
Une cotindo epefoto hh ett Tarrant’s Effervescent 


ba nn cates e eeuhant producing 
= eartbare. Contivencee he. the Sekoer in 
has proved indeed a valuable remedy generally obnoxious to 
as , in many however, in which | have administered 
= te children, they have readily taken it, and asked me one to sepaet tho 
value. The orn is ua bo aduainistored 4 TP 4 F-55 
e. with w ¥ 
offered it a claim to general notice w' merits 
eee tee pable, Bive eed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M.D 


New Test, Sheesh Ist, 1848. 


To Mr. 
BENE | aqunphpeandyno 





sale . 10 Astor House, 2 Park Row. 531 Broad pie Broek 
am a. Roce & Br , No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
mis phia. E. Savannah & 


, Charleston. 
= Kh ---, HL, the United Staces, 
june 





AGENCY OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF IRELAND. 
REMITTANCES TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


The National Bank of Ireland has established an Agency in this City, and has appointed 


the undersigned its only authorized nt in the United States. All persons wishing to send 
money to any part of England, Bootlend, Ireland or Wales, can get Bills drawn by him a 

t of the dank, for large or small oat, payable at sight, on any of the Branch Estab- 
1 ts of the National Bank in 1 Ireland 


Aiso, on the following Banking Establishments throughont England and Wales, viz: 





The National Provincial Bank of England, | J.ondon and Gomty Bank, 
Bank of Liverpool, York Union Ban 
eneherter and Live: phe ag Jd leq ‘ull Banking C Banking © — 
0 d an es Dis- 

"4 Ba gto Halifax an sdderetela Union Bank, 
Wilis and Dorset Banking Co. Glamor ganehire Banking Co. 
Devon and Cornwall Banking Company, Banking Company. 
Bradford Banking Company, 


Also, on the following Banking Establishments in Scotland, namely, on the 
Commercial Bank of Scotland Clydesdale Banking Company 
Ayrshire Banking Company, " | Eustern Bank of Scotland’ 

The Subscriber will also receive money for the purpose of remitting the same te parties 
in any partof Great Britain and Ireland, without any extra charge, 

jan 11 C. E HABICHT, 9 Wall Street, New York 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
HIS INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for reference and 
T circulation, with commodious and ceandovtubay furnished reading roums, liberally sup- 
plied with F and American periodicals and art 
PiMembersand bacribers have the privilege of i it 








gers as readers to the 


‘The Terms are for an a pe and inheritable right gr share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which may = commuted for $75, thus reudering the share free. 
Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 


N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


AND SURPLUS 

Lpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank ror THE Wipow anp THE OrnpHan.” 

a, LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YoRK. 
al Fanning C. Tuck: 
i: Boormad, Bache hc civers, 
George Barcla: enry Ludlum. 
Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
hauls Q. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Mered Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, | TBM. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald MclIivain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 
M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, . 
Israel Whit Elijab D. Brigham 
exier, E. A Grattan’ H. B.M. Consul. 
William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal cxeminers, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on application al 


71 Wall wes, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trusteee—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed cluims 


— any such arise] or otherwise. A 
eh days are allowed, after each pay of p becomes due, without forfeiture 








loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note 


oties} Exeminers attend dally at one o’clock, P. M,, ai 71 Wall S and at the Office 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies, All communications to be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. . 
jan 











THH CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

HIS gant ote is prepared to grant AssURANCES ON Lives, whether single or joint 
T™s, ,t0 p Reversions,and to transac transact all business in which the ri of 
Life is Saeed 

Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 


Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by mit of Companies and their generally large ex 





ie yo be - “of am 8 and iture is annual! blighed by the C Ke 
n exact 
proesien to all who may be a. fees baer A oot -— 


Ofno other Life Assurance faye canit be said that it invests all its 
and that it does not Cee ye pore Bown to the immense sum of money whieh ig > 
sent out of the Province 0 Pay British or Foreign Companies for that, =e Which ands this his 
poene 3 a solitary instance} neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 


mpetition. 
“Te partieswho may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the 
their peemene, Se this Compeny will will grant Policies payable at death fairly represeulaiiee, a 
the value of suc nts as they may have made, and it further engages ) to purchase 
ee for an le consideration after five or more iull premiums 


Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
panes holders thus assured. 
peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 








Pal 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation Profits Without participation of Profits 
Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly j Quarter Age. Annual | Hf. Year! Quarter) 
Premium. Preasen | cee - Premium, Prendjum, Premiam, 
Z2eaa/2Z 84d 2s. 4. Z2aaj/2s aj 2 w @ 
20 117 4 019 1 09 9 20 I 9 ll 01 4 0 7 10 
25 22 9 11 1 Oll 2 25 114 #7 017 8 09 0 
3% |29 8 15 2 012 10]. % s.¢ -@ : ¢..9 00 6 
35 2167/18 ll ol 9 35 26 4 183 8) @ 12 43 








Tabies of Rates, forms of and ail otherinformation be obtained at the 
ee proposal, may Head 
. THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secre: 
$8 King Street. Hamilton. 9th April 1880. rent 4} 


PACKETS POR HAVRE. 


SEconpD LINE.—The following ships wili leave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork on the 
of each month, as follows :— 














ST. DENIS ef aan 
. st Jan eveccocese 
Follansbee, master. jit | — ceeccocce ee 

lst Se \ See 16th Oeto} 
8T. NICHOLAS, let I +e veeeee (16th Marc, 
Everleigh, master. Jase JUNC... .ceseeeees e+ 4 16th J; uly, 

lst October. isth 3 November 
BALTIMORE, lst! 16th Apri! 
Conn, master. ist J 16th Augus 

Ist! As 16th | ber 
WILLIAM TELL, new. let April .... +++ § 16th May, j 
Willard, master. ist August .... 16th September. 

lat 16th January, ' 


They are all first class —- _ ae aoe provided with all requisite articles for the 





feb i5—iy 


comfort and int pe pn manded men rience 
trade. The prion of peamage la i without oh or li 7 _— in the 
mst we sewer ce Esa rims 

aug 4 io 


f 
r Bornes hereafter assured ma tw so effecta Policy which will entitle them at time to P| 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION co co 
Tae Gurse | STATES MAIL @TEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Woe, com 








, D. Lines, conmander, will leave New Yor 
and Southam pton, for the year 1251, ‘on the following days— , Havre 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franklin ..,.Saturday.......... Feb. 8 .. «+» Wednesday.....March 
Humboldt sees . March 8 eoe A 
Franklin April S| Franklin aes ma $ 
Humboldt oocs ay | Humboldt cose Jase 4 
Franklin eee May $1/ Franklin © 0 July 2 
Humbuidt cose June 2 | Humboldt seve July % 
cee July 26] Franklin sete Aug. 2% 
Humboldt sees Aug. 2%} Humbold toes Sept 4 
lin ceee Sept. 20) Franklin cece 2 
Humboldt eoee Oct. i8| Humboldt eee Nov, 1) 
Franklin sees Nov. 15/ Franklin seer De. iy 
Humboldt cece Dec. 13 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
nase, Giugeoaes, tat expressly for Government service, of 2200 tous burthen Gach, are 


Bip ~). for or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their 
“ples a Soutbampios both Fong kad etarng hey Ot nr 
re! ‘er 
cotton advantages over any other line fn the economy of both tle anf money 
Price of passage from New York b> bainonten a fa eeeceecesoces: wey 
From Havre or Pton to NOW York sscsccsecsesccnccrecescevesceech, 
oor secured until paid for. 
ced Surgeon on boerd. 
for freight or passage. apply to 


MORTIMEY LETINGETON: Ame, Bost 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
0 ily 
Ts ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Be. Ber. 
muda and St Thomas on Thursday, 8th May, at noon. 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda....s.ee.seeseecccereeees O85 
Do do St. ThOMAS..cccrscccccesseeseseces TO 


a regular Mail communication between Si. Thomas 
Islands, Barons Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. » and all the West Indis 


The MERLIN will take freight. Apply to 





E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway, 


Ps 8. nd Letters or Mails will be received on board of the Merlin, except ay the 








HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betw. 
T New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and Liverpool, calling at = 
fax to lanc and receive Mails and Passengers. 










Captains. Ptains, 
BORE, -codscccvacens seseecenes oe TPR ncccninnen-seenssiteennné hon mena 
BMIIAK ib do ccccusbeeedesessee A.B ASIB..cercee.ceercceecsecessO. HE Jadking 
Europa........ guindendocsegheaiaae N Bisecseseceeccsoveseresssecessd. SIONS 
America.........sscccceseeeeeeeeN, Shannon Gaede. sarresererecereeerrers WER m. Harrison 
Cambria......sescceseseseeeseerseeed, Leiteh 
9 aches carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red on 
ir 
sa ada. Bost oe Wi 
ANAdB.....+.+000-+0++ Boston...... eocccccece cececccees 
Africa..... Piseesd eeees. New York. Sod8e vedecees peeeenie to td up 
America ........++.++++.Boston cecccecceccooe Wi 00s eevee April Souh, “ 
Asia w 


seeeeeeee. 





America. ne * eee 
Passage tn a frat eabin from "ee 2 York or oo to Laverpetl’.> csso.cao0s, $12 


OrccccccesereccesseesTO 

No Bentinn. Passengers will be taken ner the lst M rther 

Pacts es seeted etre, euler penseaiomeaee 
re: e charged on s e beyond an t 

An ckpertenced surgeon tas \ sin 

All Lettersand Newspapers mus pass through the Post Orrice. 

Por freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 


38 Broadw 
rman, and other foreign goats received and brought in common 
goods. soda. through v bills of lading are given in Havre to New York, aaae Brin 


After the Ist of April next, the rate of freight by the above 
be materially redu cod. ght by the above steamers from Liverpool will 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
a alge eeuprtting Min ne wren 








PACIPIC. cccrcccccccccccsccccceccccccscceccosccscccces “Cape Nye. 
ARCTIC....c0ccceeeseee soeccesescecsseeseseeceseeseee Capt, Luce. 
BALTIC... .ccecececcerseseceeseecscseresecsenssasseeesOapt, Comstock. 
WUEIIED .viccicocvsctececksscheccovite taee +eeeeeeeee+Capt, Grafton 
These ships, having been built b: pps ay for Government service 
has been taken in their conection, as Sa Ser Engines to nase cuen ‘and poe — 
one their Soccenmedetione he» ene > WI ; orc 
ice of from New Yo to ve 1, 4 Exclusi 
State Rooms From LS ys ee ~ to New woe, — “of extra mR 
a ae 


aced d to each ship, 
No berth can be secured ontil paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
From New York 









Wednesday...March.. ..+e+- .5th, 1851 8th, 195] 
Wednesday...March.......- 2.i9uh, 22nd, 

Wednesday. . April. secs .++0+-2d, +-8th, “ 

w eee oe seccessesel 16th, * . . ° see 22d, ad 

cocee MBY coves vee: Oth, ad Wednesday ...-April.......s00 9th, “ 

cocces MOY cccccccce 20th, “ Wednesday ....April..os seseee * 80: h, “ 

voces SUMO caccccocetth, “ Wednesday ....May....e. seoes 14th, “ 

oooe June. « 21 - Wednesday.eee.-May .cossseees 2th, “s 

e . July .. ps Wednesday....June ......... teellih, “ 

é 2.July soe * Wednesday....June.. e+e 25th, “ 

ooes August, vad Wednesday .. July 9th, “ 

ooee- August... : 7 Wednesday..,.July.... 2d; « 

oe _— eeecees 230th, sed Wednesday.... August . 6th, “ 

v.sseeSepiember... 13th, Wednesday.... August.. wth? « 

-.September.. .2’th, “ Wednesday....September 3d, ‘ 

eevee October .... ‘11th? « Wednesday .. September.. 17th, “ 


+eeee-Octol tober ......25th, ba Wednesday.... October . Gandalf lst, “ 























-eoee. November .....8th, “ Wednesday. ;..October ....-.. - 15th, “ 
seeee November ....22d, “ Wednesday....October.........29th, “ 
eeeee December see- Gh, " Ww wy Seee November . eeoee 12th, » 
er ber....20th, ‘ w . .November...... 26th, “ 
Wednesday... --«December...... 15th, “ 
Wednesday... December vooeee 27th, « 





Vor freight or passage, appl y to 
£DWARD K. COLLINS treet, 
BAST SEERS Ech Site ree uo 
& CO. 18 iting” @ > ant Yi 
or L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard kris ard La — 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver Bullion, Specie,Jew- 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Ladin t r 
thereof therein ex ow signed therefor, and the value 


ressed. 
After the first of April next, the rate of freight by the abo 
will be materially reduced. 7 above Steamers from mioeapesl, 


NEW YORE AND LI VERPOOL PACKETS 
Tc: Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the let, Lith, 16th, and 26th of every month, 





—— 






the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb.. ¢o Ts ee+eee+Mar. 1... Jul 
Constellation.... fae on tt wocvceld eccece array a) } De 5 Ate. z ree $ 
Yorkshire band ivesenial Shearman... .......16....+. - * 
Sots soccelhsct i aivvarseean lies 36. heessanealll 
Isaac Wright. oseeeeeseFurber.. iduads 1. Aug. 1 ees . 1}. 
Waterloo ......60+00++Harvey.. ..ccesccesellecccecs aout heces ees rT] 
Montezuma.........-. De Courcy.,...sc0e 16..000. 2 oeee +16} 
Henry Clay... ++.-Traman.... oe C Seuss. 
Columbia. . -Bryer.... Jan. 1... vo 16, Seip ae 
Underwriter Bh play ell, loka 
anhattan -Hacksta -16 hh 
Siddons... Howes . 28 iil t. i 
ew Yor eee 1. 
Went Pols AS “ >t sent ~G--+00e 18.00.0118 
C1IA.. cessecereeees » oe ooanern 
a US..6.- erecocees oon. #0 ccces ces eRBes - Apr iat 








These ships are al of the largest class, ead are co di . le 
Perience. ir cabin accommodations are all that ona Shimdeees's 


Convenience, and they are furnished with — descri: best kind. Puac 
in days of sailing will be strict! edt age ors 
Price of passage to Live eecccerccccccc ccc SIS 


Agents for ships West Point, wate Nom ni Pr. i 
’ wee 00, onatal ati 
KERMIT & C lation, an and Underwriter, 


A. TAYLOR & Co. iy 3 1. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, any Clay, and orpoet 
SPO rpoRD TILESTON & C "GG., N. ¥. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents a shipe Manhattan, Mentezams, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidel'a, 


Webb, and New Vork. 
GOODHUE & CO., or BoMARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 


BARING, BROTHERS ¢ CO., Liverpon 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL - THE 8TH AND ATH OF EVERY MONTH 
OES Fee of pa packets will hereafter be composed of the emae ships, which will suc 


ther in the Ph nt in which they are 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, th, from London on the ISU unetoal ay poe 


on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, 
Ships Masters. Daysof Salling from Days of Sailing from 


New York. London. 
Sovensiive, ,new, Hovey, May 8 Sept 8, Jan. 8/June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. % 





18 

Teen pton, new, Tinker, June 8. Oct, rs b. . July 15, Nov. 13, March 
om, " . “ 3 

Marg. Even” Fr arner, sae, Nov. &, March a4 Aug ry Dec. 3B April 13 
Ame. Eag' rs _ 13 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug. 8 Dees April 21] Sept. 13; Jan. 13, May 3 
le, Doane, 4 24!Oct. 13, Feb. i June 13 


These ships are all of py I Be Ral. TM, able atid e nced navi 
on Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &e., are 2 egomey re 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wins 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be be respoaable for letters, 
parcels, or packages, eat by thom, unless regular Bills of are signed therefor, AP 
ty to OHN GRISWOLD, 7¢ South street, N. Y- 
uly 18 and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, Loadov- 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR; 





OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET, 
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